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CHAPTER XXII. 


**So over violent, or over civil ! ” 
‘* A man so various.” 


“DULL looking day,” says Dicky Browne, looking up from his 
broiled kidney to glare indignantly through the window at the 
grey sky outside. 

“It can’t be always May,” says Beauclerk cheerfully, whose 
point it is to take ever a lenient view of things. Even to Heaven 
itself he is kind, and holds out a helping hand. 

“T expect it is we ourselves who are dull,” says Lady Balti- 
more, looking round the breakfast-table, where now many vacant 
seats make the edges bare. Yesterday morning Miss Maliphant 
left. To-day the Clontarfs, and one or two strange men from 
the barracks in the next town. Desertion indeed seems to be 
the order of the day. “We grow very small,”says she laughing. 
“ How I miss people when they go away.” 

“Do you mean that as a liberal bribe for the getting rid of the 
rest of us,” says Dicky, who is now devoting himself to the 
hot scones. “If so, let me tell you it isn’t good enough. I shall 
stay here until you choose to cross the Channel.. I don’t want 
to be missed,” 

“ That will be next week,” says Lady Baltimore. “I do be- 
secch all here present not to forsake me until then.” 
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“JT must deny your prayer,” says Lady Swansdown. “These 
tiresome lawyers of mine say they must see me on Thursday at 
the latest.” 

“ T shall meet you in town at Christmas, however,” says Lady 
Baltimore, making the remark a question. 

“T hardly thinkso. I have promised the Barings to join them 
in Italy about then.” 

“ Well here then, in February.” 

Lady Swansdown smiles at her hostess, but makes no audible 
reply. 

“I suppose we ought to do something to-day,” says Lady 
Baltimore presently, in a listless tone. It is plain to everybody, 
however, that in reality she wants to do nothing. “Suggest some- 
thing, Dicky.” 

“ Skittles,” says that youth, without a hesitation. Very properly, 
however, no one takes any notice of him. 

“T was thinking that if we went to ‘ Connor’s Cross,’ it would 
be a nice drive,” says Lady Baltimore, still struggling with her 
duties as a hostess. “ What do you say, Beatrice ?” 

“T pray you, excuse me,” says Lady Swansdown. “ As I leave 
to-morrow, I must give the afternoon to the answering of several 
letters, and to other things besides.” 

“Connor’s Cross,” says Joyce idly. “I’ve so often heard of 
it. Yet, oddly enough, I have never seen it; it is always the 
way, isn’t it, whenever one lives very close to some celebrated 
spot.” 

“ Celebrated or not, it is at least lovely,” says Lady Baltimore. 
“You really ought to sec it.” 

“Tl drive you there this afternoon, Miss Kavanagh,” says 
Beauclerk in his friendly way, that, in public, has never a tincture 
of tenderness about it. “We might start after luncheon. It is 
only about ten miles off. Eh?” to Baltimore. 

“Ten,” briefly. 

“T am right then,” equably ; “we might easily do it in a little 
over an hour.” 

“Hour and a half with best horse in the stables. Bad road,” 
says Baltimore. 

“Even so we shall get there and back in excellent time,” 


says Beauclerk, deaf to his brother-in-law’s gruffness. “ Will you 
come, Miss Kavanagh?” 
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“TI should like it,” says Joyce, in a hesitating sort of way ; 
“but——” 

“Then why not go, dear?” says Lady Baltimore kindly. 
““ The Morroghs of Creaghstown live not half-a-mile from it, and 
they will give you tea if you feel tired; Norman is a very good 
whip, and will be sure to have you back here in proper time.” 

Dysart lifting his head looks full at Joyce. 

“ At that rate——” says she, smiling at Beauclerk. 

“It is settled then,” says Beauclerk pleasantly. “Thank you 
ever so much for helping me to get rid of my afternoon in so 
delightful a fashion. 

“It is going to rain. It will be a wet evening,” says Dysart 
abruptly. 

“Oh, my dear fellow! You can hardly be called a weather- 
prophet,” says Beauclerk banteringly. “ You ought to know that 
a settled grey sky like that seldom means rain.” 

No more is said about it then, and no mention is made of it at 
luncheon. At half-past two precisely, however, a dog-cart comes 
round to the hall door. Joyce running lightly downstairs, 
habited for a drive, meets Dysart at the foot of the staircase. 

“ Do not go,” says he abruptly. 

“ Not go—zow,” with a glance at her costume. 

“I didn’t believe you would go,” says he vehemently. “I 
didn’t believe it possible—or I should have spoken sooner. 
Nevertheless, at this last moment, I entreat you to give it up.” 

“Impossible,” says she curtly, annoyed by his tone, which is 
perhaps, unconsciously, a little dictatorial. 

“You refuse me?” 

“It is not the question. I have said. 1 would go. I see no 
reason for not going. I decline to make myself foolish in the 
eyes of everybody by drawing back at the last moment.” 

“You have forgotten everything then,” says he. 

“TI don’t know,” coldly, “that there is anything to remember.” 

“Oh!” bitterly, “not so far as I am concerned. I count 
for nothing. I allow that. But he—I fancied you had at least 
read him.” 

“I think, perhaps, there was nothing to read,” says she, 
lowering her eyes. 

“If you can think ¢hat, it is useless my saying anything 
further.” 

15* 
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He moves to one side as if to let her pass, but she hesitates ; 
perhaps she would have said something to soften her decision, 
but—a rare thing with him—he loses his temper. Seeing 
her standing there before him, so sweet, so lovely, so indif- 
ferent, as he tells himself, his despair overcomes him. 

“T have a voice in this matter,” says he, frowning heavily. 
“]T forbid you to go with that fellow.” 

A sharp change crosses Miss Kavanagh’s face. All the 
sudden softness dies out of it. She stoops leisurely, and disen- 
gaging the end of the black lace round her throat from an 
envious banister that would have detained her—without further 
glance or word for Dysart,she goes up the hall and through the 
open doorway. Beauclerk, who has been waiting for her out- 
side, comes forward. Ai little spring seats her in the cart. 
Beauclerk jumps in beside her. Another moment sees them out 
of sight. 

* * * * * * * 

The vagrant sun that all day long had been coming and 
going in fitful fashion, has suddenly sunk behind the thunderous 
grey cloud that, rising from the sea, now spreads itself o’er hill 
and vale. The light has died out of the sky; dull muttering 
sounds come rumbling down from the distant mountains. The 
vast expanse of barren bog upon the left has become almost 
obscure. Here and there a glint of its watery wastes may be 
seen—but indistinctly, giving the eye a mournful impression of 
“lands forlorn.” 

A strange hot quiet seems to have fallen upon the trembling 
earth. 


‘* We often see, against some storm, 
A silence in the heavens, the wrack stand still, 
The bold wind speechless, and the orb below 
Is hush d as death.” 


Just now that “boding silence reigns.” A sense of fear falls 
on Joyce, she scarcely knows why, as her companion, with a 
quick lash of the whip, urges the horse up the steep hill. They 
are still several miles from their destination, and though it is 
only four o’clock, it is no longer day. The heavens are black 
as ink, the trees upon the roadside are shivering in expectant 
misery. 

“What is it?” says Joyce, and even as she asks the question 
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it is answered. The storm is upon them in all its fury. All at 
once, without an instant’s warning, a violent downpour of 
rain comes from the bursting clouds, threatening to deluge 
them. 

“We are in for it,” says Beauclerk in a sharp, short tone, so 
unlike his usual dulcet accents that even now, in her sudden 
discomfort, it startles her. The rain is descending in torrents. 
a wild wind has arisen. The light has so far faded that now the 
day resembles nothing so much as the dull beginning of a 
winter's night. 

“Have you any idea where we are?” asks Beauclerk 
presently. 

“None. You know I told you I had never been here before. 
But you—you must have some knowledge of it.” 

“How should I? These detestable Irish isolations are as yet 
unknown paths to me.” 

“But I thought you said—you gave me the impression that 
you knew Connor’s Cross.” 

“T regret it if I did,” shortly. The rain is running down his 
neck by this time, leaving a cold, drenched collar to add zest to 
his rising ill-temper. “I had heard of Connor's Cross. I never 
saw it. I devoutly hope,” with a snarl, “I never shall.” 

“T don’t think you are likely to,’ says Joyce, whose own 
temper is beginning to be slightly ruffled. 

“ Well, this zs a sell!” says Beauclerk. He is buttoning up 
a heavy ulster round his handsome form. He is very particular 
about the fastening of the last button—that one that goes under 
the chin—and having satisfactorily accomplished it, and found, 
by a careful moving backwards and forwards of his head, that 
it is comfortably adjusted, it occurs to him to see if his com- 
panion is weather-proof. 

“Got wraps enough?” asks he. “No, by Jove! Here, put 
on this,’ dragging a warm cloak of her own from under the 
seat and offering it to her with all the air of one making a 
gift. “What is it? Coat—cloak—ulster? One never knows 
what women’s clothes are meant for.” 

“To cover them,” says Joyce calmly. 

“Well, put iton. By Jove! how it pours! All right now?” 
having carelessly flung it round her, without regard for where 
her@fms ought to go through the sleeves. “Think you can 
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manage the rest by yourself? So beastly difficult to do any- 
thing in a storm like this, with this brute tugging at the reins 
and the rain running up one’s sleeve.” 

“T can manage it very well myself, thank you,” says Joyce, 
giving up the finding of the sleeves as a bad job; after a futile 
effort to discover their whereabouts, she buttons the cloak 
across her chest and sits beside him, silent, but shivering. A 
little swift, wandering thought of Dysart makes her feel even 
colder. If e had been here! Would she be thus roughly 
entreated ? Nay, rather would she not have been a mark for 
tenderest care: a precious charge entrusted to his keeping. A 
thing beloved and therefore to be cherished. 

“Look there,” says she suddenly, lifting her head and pointing 
a little to the right, “Surely, even through this denseness, I 
see lights. Is it a village?” 

“Yes—a village, I should say,” grimly. “A hamlet, rather. 
Would you,” ungraciously, “suggest our seeking shelter 
there?” 

“T think it must be the village called ‘ Falling,” says she, too 
pleased at her discovery to care about his gruffness, “and if so, 
the owner of the inn there was an old servant of my father’s. 
She often comes over to see Barbara and the children, and 
though I have never come here to see her, I know she lives 
somewhere in this part of the world. A good creature she is. 
The kindest of women.” 

“An inn,” says Beauclerk, deaf to the virtues of the old 
servant, the inkeeper, but altogether alive to the fact that she 
keeps an inn. “ What a blessed oasis in our wilderness! And 
it can’t be more than half-a-mile away. Why,” recovering his 
usual delightful manner, “ we shall find ourselves housed in no 
time. I do hope, my dear girl, you are comfortable! Wrapped 
up to the chin, eh? Quite right—quite right. After all, the 
poor driver has the worst of it. He must face the elements, 
whatever happens. Now you, with your dear little chin so 
cosily hidden from the wind and rain, and with hardly a sus- 
picion of the blast I am fighting, make a charming picture— 
really charming! Ah, you girls! you have the best of it 
beyond doubt! And why not? It is the law of nature— 


weak woman and strong man! You know those — 
lines——” 
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“Can’t that horse go faster?” said Miss Kavanagh, breaking 
in on this little speech in a rather ruthless manner. “ Lapped 
in luxury as you evidently believe me, I still assure you I should 
gladly exchange my present condition for a good, wholesome 
kitchen fire.” 

“Always practical. Your charm—one of them,” says Mr. 
Beauclerk. But he takes the hint, neverthless, and presently 
they draw up before a small, dingy, but distinct place of shelter. 

Not a man is to be seen. The village, a collection of fifty 
houses when all is told, is swept and garnished. A few geese 
are stalking up the street, uttering creaking noises. Some 
ducks are swimming in a glad astonishment down the muddy 
streams running by the edges of the kerb-stones. Such a 
delicious wealth of filthy water has not been seen in Falling for 
the past three dry months. 

“The deserted village with a vengeance,” says Beauclerk. He 
has risen in his seat and placed his whip in the stand with a 
view of descending and arousing the inhabitants of this Sleepy 
Hollow, when a shock head is thrust out of the inn (“hotel,” 
rather, as is painted on a huge sign-post over the door) and being 
iistantly withdrawn again with a muttered “Och a-yea,” is 
followed by a resounding shriek for : 

“Mrs. Connolly—Mrs. Connolly, ma’am! Sure, ’tis yourself 
that’s wanted! Come down, I tell ye! There’s ginthry at the 
door, an’ the rain peltin’ on ’em like the divil. Come down, 
I’m tellin’ ye! Or fegs they'll go on to Paddy Sheehan’s, an’ 
thin where’ll ye be? Och, murdher! Where are ye, at all, at 
all? Tis ruined ye'll be intirely wid the stayin’ of ye!” 

“ Arrah, hould yer whist, y’ omadhaun o’ the world,” says 
another voice, and ina second a big, buxom, jolly, hearty-looking 
woman appears on the threshold, peering a little suspiciously 
through the gathering gloom at the dog-cart outside. First she 
catches sight of the crest and coronet, and a gleam of pleased 
intelligence brightens her face. Then, lifting her cyes, she 
meets those of Joyce, and the sudden pleasure gives way to 
actual and honest joy. 

“It is me, Mrs. Connolly,” says Joyce, in a voice that is supposed 
to accoffipany a smile, but has in reality something of tears in it. 

Mrs. Connolly, regardless of the pelting rain and her best 
capfkes a step forward. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘* All is not golde that outward shewith bright. 


‘I love everything thats old—O/d friends, old times, old manners, old books, old 

wine, 
“ AN’ is it you, Miss Joyce? Glory be! What a day to be 
out! ’Tis drenched y/’are, intirely! Oh! come in, me dear— 
come in, me darlin’! Here Mikey, Paddy, Jerry !—come here, 
ivery mother’s son o’ ye, an’ take Mr. Beauclerk’s horse from 
him. Oh! by the laws !—but y’are soaked! Arrah, what misfor- 
tune dhrove y’out to-day, of all days, Miss Joyce? Was there 
niver a man to tell ye that ’twould be a peltin’ storm before 
nightfall ?” 

There had been ove. How earnestly Miss Kavanagh now 
wishes she had listened to his warning. 

“Tt looked so fine two hours ago,” says she, clambering down 
from the dog-cart with such misguided help from the ardent 
Mrs. Connolly, as almost lands her with the ducks in the muddy 
stream below. 

“Och! there’s no more depindince to be placed upon the 
weather than there is upon a man. However, ’tis welcome 
y’are, anyway. Your father’s daughther is dear to me—yes, 
come this way—up these stairs. *Tis Anne Connolly is proud 
to be enthertainin’ one o’ yer blood inside her door.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad I found you,” says Joyce, turning when 
she has reached Mrs. Connolly’s bedroom to imprint upon that 
buxom widow’s cheek a warm kiss. “It was a long way here, 
—long, and so cold and wet.” 

“ An’ where were ye goin’ at all, if I may ax?” says Mrs. 
Connolly, taking off the girl’s dripping outer garments. 

“ To see Connor’s Cross——” 

“Faith, ’twas little ye had todo! A musty ould tomb like 
that wid nothin’ but broken stones around it. Wouldn't the 
bran-new graveyard below there do ye? Musha! but ’tis quare 
the ginthry is! Och! me dear, ’tis dhreadful wet y’are, there 
isn’t a dhry stitch on ye.” 

“T don’t think I’m wet once my coats are off,’ says Joyce, and 
indeed, when those invaluable wraps are removed, it is proved 
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beyond doubt—even Mrs. Connolly’s doubt, which is strong— 
that her gown is quite dry. 

“ You see, it was such a sudden rain,” says Joyce, “and fortu- 
nately we saw the lights in this village almost immediately after 
it began.” 

“Fegs, too suddint to be pleasant,’ says Mrs. Connolly. 
“*Twas well the early darkness made us light up so quickly, or 
ye might have missed us, not knowin’ yer road. An’ how’s all 
wid ye, me dear—Miss Barbara, an’ the masther, an’ the darling 
childher? I’ve a Brammy cock and a hen that I’m thinkin’ of 
takin’ down to Masther Tommy this two weeks, but the ould 
mare is mighty quare on her legs o’ late. Are ye all well ?” 

“Quite well, thank you, Mrs. Connolly.” 

“'Wisha—God keep ye so.” 

“And how are all of you? When did you hear from 
America ?” 

“Last month thin—divil a less ; an’ the greatest news of all ! 
A letther from Johnny—me eldest boy—wid a five-pound note 
in it,an’ a picther of the girl he’s goin’ to marry. I declare to 
ye when that letther came I just fell into a chair an’ tuk to 
laughin’ an’ cryin’ till that ounchal of a girl in the kitchen began 
to bate me on the back, thinkin’ I was bad ina fit. To think 
me dear, of little Johnneen I used to nurse on me knee, 
thinkin’ of takin’ a partner. An’ a sthrappin’ fine girl too, fegs, 
wid cheeks like turnips. But there, now, I’ll show her to ye by- 
an’-bye. She’sa raal beauty if them porthraits be thrue, but 
there’s a lot o’ lies comes from over the wather. An’ what'll ye 
be takin’ now, Miss Joyce, dear ?”—with a return to her hospi- 
table mood—* A dhrop o’ hot punch, now? Whisky is the 
finest thing out for givin’ the good-bye to the cowld.” 

“Oh, zo, thank you, Mrs. Connolly ”—hastily—* if I might 
have acup of tea, I——” 

“ Arrah, bad cess to that tay! What’s the good of it at all 
at all to a frozen stomach? Cowld pison, I calls it. Well, 
there! Have it yerown way! An’ come along down wid me, 
now, an’ give yerself to the enthertainin’ of Misther Beauclerk, 
whilst I wet the pot. Glory! what a man he is!—the size o’ 
the hous@# A fine man, in airnest. Tell me now,” with a 
shrewd glance at Joyce, “is there anything betwixt you and 
him?” 
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“ Nothing!” says Joyce, surprised even herself by the amount 
of vehement denial she throws into this word. 

“Oh, well, there’s others! An’ Mr. Dysart would be more 
to my fancy. Zhere’s a nate man, if ye like, be me fegs!” 
with a second half sly, wholly kindly, glance at the girl. “If 
’twas he, now, I’d give ye me blessin’ wid a heart an’ a half. 
An’ indeed, now, Miss Joyce, ’tis time ye were thinkin’ o’ 
settlin’.” 

“Well, I’m not thinking of it this time,” says Joyce, laughing, 
though a little catch in her throat warns her she is not far from 
tears. Perhaps Mrs. Connolly hears that little catch too, for 
she instantly changes her tactics. 

“Faith, an’ ’tis right y’are, me dear. . There’s a deal o’ 
throuble in marriage, an’ ’tis too young y’are intirely to undher- 
take the likes of it,’ says she, veering round with a scandalous 
disregard for appearances. ‘“ My, what hair ye have, Miss 
Joyce! ’Tis improved, it is, even since last Isaw ye. I’m a 
great admirer of a good head o’ hair.” 

“[ wonder when will the rain be over?” asks Joyce, wistfully 
gazing through the small window at the threatening heavens. 


“If it’s my opinion y’are askin’,” says Mrs. Connolly, “ I’d 
say not till to-morrow mornin’.” 
“Oh! Mrs. Connolly!” turning a distressed face to that good 


creature. 


“ Well, me dear, what can I say but what I think.?” flinging 
out her ample arms in self-justification. “Would ye have me 
lieto ye? Why,a sky like that always r 

Here a loud crash of thunder almost shakes the small inn to 
its foundations. 

“The heavens be good to us!” says Mrs. Connolly, crossing 
herself devoutly. “Did ye iver hear the like o’ that ?” 

“ But—it can’t last—it is impossible,” says Joyce vehemently. 
“Is there no covered car in the town? Couldn’t a man _ be 
persuaded to drive me home if I promised him to-——” 

“If ye promised him a king's ransom, ye couldn’t get a 
covered car to-night,” says Mrs. Connolly. “There’s only one 
in the place an’ that belongs to Mike Murphy, anljtis off now 
miles beyant Skibbereen, attindin’ the funeral o’ her John 
Maguire. ’Twon’t be home till to-morrow anyway, an’ faix, I 
wouldn’t wondher if it wasn’t here then, for every mother’s son 
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at that wake will be as dhrunk as fiddlers to-night. Father 
John, ye know, me dear, was greatly respected.” 

“Are you sure there isn’t another car anywhere ? ” 

“ Quite positive. But why need ye be so unaisy, Miss Joyce 
dear, sure ’tis safe an’ sure y’are wid me.” 

“But what will they think at home and at the Court?” says 
Joyce faltering. 

“Arrah! what can they think, Miss, but that the rain was 
altogether too mastherful for ye? Ye know, me dear, we can’t 
(even the best of us) conthrol the ilimints!” This incontro- 
vertible fact Mrs. Connolly gives forth, with a truly noble air of 
resignation. “Come down now, and let me get ye that palthry 
cup o’ tay y’are cravin” for.” 

She leads Joyce downstairs, and into a snug little parlour, 
with a roaring fire that is not altogether unacceptable this 
dreary evening. The smell of stale tobacco smoke that pervades 
itis a drawback, but if you come to think of it, we can’t have 
everything in this world. 

Perhaps Joyce has more than she wants. It occurs to her, as 
Beauclerk turns round from the solitary window, that she could 
well have dispensed with his society. That lurking distrust of 
him she had known vaguely, but kept under during all their 
acquaintance, has taken a permanent place in her mind during 
her drive with him this afternoon. 

“Oh! here you are. Beastly, smoky hole!” says Mr. 
Beauclerk, taking no notice of Mrs. Connolly, who is doing her 
best curtsey in the doorway. 

“TI think it looks very comfortable,” says Joyce, with a gracious 
smile at her hostess, and a certain sore feeling at her heart. Once 
again her thoughts fly to Dysart. Would that have been Avs first 
remark when she appeared after so severe a wetting ? 

“Tis just what I’ve been sayin’ to Miss Kavanagh, sir,” says 
Mrs. Connolly, with unabated good humour. “The heavens 
above is always too much fof us. We can’t turn off the wather 
up there as we can the cock in the kitchen sink. Still, there’s 
compinsations always, glory be! An’ what will ye plaze have 
wid yer t iss?” turning to Joyce with great respect in look 
and tone. spite of all her familiarity with her upstairs, she 
now, with a looker-on, proceeds to treat “her young lady,” as 
though she were a stranger and of blood royal. 
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“ Anything you have, Mrs. Connolly,” says Joyce. “Only— 
don’t be long!” ‘There is undoubted entreaty in the request, 
Mrs. Connolly, glancing at her, concludes it is not so mucha 
desire for what will be brought, as for the bringer that animates 
the speaker. 

“ Give me five minutes, Miss, an’ I’ll be back again,” says she 
pleasantly. Leaving the room, she stands in the passage outside 
for a moment, and solemnly moves her kindly head from side to 
side. It takes her but a little time to make up her shrewd Irish 
mind on several points. 

“While this worthy person is getting you your tea, I think 
I'll take a look at the weather from outside,” says Mr. Beauclerk, 
turning to Joyce. It is evident he is eager to avoid a ¢éte-a-téte, 
but this does not occur to her. 

“Yes—do—do,” says she, nevertheless with such a liberal 
encouragement as puzzles him. -Women are kittle cattle 
however, he tells himself; better not to question their motives 
too closely or you will find yourself in Queer Street. He gets 
to the door with a cheerful assumption of going to study the 
heavens that entirely conceals his desire for a cigar and a brandy 
and soda, but on the threshold Joyce speaks again. 

“Is there no chance—would it not be possible to get home?” 
says she, in a tone that trembles with nervous longing. 

“[’m afraid not. I’m just going to see. It is impossible 
weather for you to be out at all events.” 

“But you——? It is clearing a little, isn’t it?” with a 
despairing glance out of the window. “If you could manage to 
get back and tell them that——” 

She is made thoroughly ashamed of her selfishness a moment 
later. 

“ But my dear girl, consider! Why should I tempt a severe 
attack of inflammation of the lungs by driving ten or twelve 
miles through this unrelenting torrent? We are very well out 
of it here. This Mrs.—er—Connor—Connolly seems a very 
respectable person, and is known to you. I shall tell her to 
make you as comfortable as her ‘limited liabilities, ” with quite 
a little merry laugh at his own wit, “will allow.” 

“Pray tell her nothing. Do not give yours so much 
trouble,” says Joyce calmly. “She will do the best she can for 
me without the intervention of anyone.” 
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“As you will, az revoir!” says he, waving her a graceful 
farewell for the moment. 

He is not entirely happy in his mind, as he crosses the tiny 
hall and makes his way first to the bar and afterwards to the 
open doorway. Like a cat, he hates rain! To drive back 
through this turmoil of wind and wet for twelve long miles to 
the Court is more than his pleasure-loving nature can bear to 
look upon. Yet to remain has its drawbacks too. 

If Miss Maliphant, for example, were to hear of this escapade 
there might be trouble ¢heve. He has not as yet finally made 
up his mind to give inclination the go-by, and surrender himself 
to sordid considerations, but there can be no doubt that the 
sordid things of this life have, with some natures, a charm hardly 
—if ever—to be rivalled successfully by mere beauty. 

The heiress is attractive in one sense; Joyce equally so in 
another. Miss Maliphant’s charms are golden—are not Joyce’s 
more golden still? And yet, to give up Miss Maliphant—to 
break with her fizal/y—to throw away deliberately a good 
£10,000 a year——! 

He lights his cigar with an untrembling hand, and having 
found it to his satisfaction permits his steady mind to continue 
its investigations. 

£10,000 a year! A great help to a man; yet he is glad at 
this moment that he is free to accept or reject it. Nothing 
definite has been said to the heiress—nothing definite to Joyce 
either. It strikes him at this moment, as he stands in the 
dingy doorway of the inn and stares out at the descending rain 
that he has shown distinct cleverness in the way in which he 
has manceuvred these two girls, without either of them feeling 
the least suspicion of the other. Last night Joyce had been oz 
the point of a discovery, but he had smoothed away all that 
Evidently he was born to be a successful diplomatist, and if 
that appointment he has been looking for, ever comes his way 
he will be able to show the world a thing or two. 

How charming that little girl in there can look! And never 
more so than when she allows her temper to overcome her. She 
had been angry just now. Yes. But he can read between the 
lines ; angrys=naturally that he has not come to the point— 
declared himself—froposed as the saying is. Well—puffing 
complacently at his cigar—she must wait—she must wait—if 
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the appointment comes off, if Sir Alexander stands to him, she 
has a very good chance—but if that falls through, why shen—— 

And it won’t do to encourage her too much, by Jove! If 
Miss Maliphant were to hear of this evening’s adventure, she is 
headstrong, stolid enough, to mark out a line for herself and 
fling him aside without waiting for judge or jury. Much as it 
might cost her, she would not hesitate to break all ties with 
him, and any that existed were very slight. He, himself, had 
kept them so. Perhaps, after all, he had better order the trap 
round, leave Miss Kavanagh here, and—— 

And yet to go out in that rain; to feel it beating against 
his face for two or three intolerable hours. Was anything, even 
£10,000 a year, worth that? He would be a drowned rat by the 
time he reached the Court. 

And, after all, couldn’t it be arranged without all this bother? 
He might easily explain it all away to Miss Maliphant, even 
should some kind friend tell her of it. That was his vé/e. He 
had quite a talent for explaining away. But he must also make 
Joyce thoroughly understand. She wasa sensible girl. A word 
to her would be sufficient. Just a word to show that marriage 
at present was out of the question. Nothing unpleasant ; no- 
thing fixzte ; but just some little thing to waken her to the true 
state of the case. Girls, as a rule, were sentimental, and would 
expect much of an adventure such as this. But Joyce was 
proud—he liked that in her. There would be no trouble ; she 
would guzte understand. 

“Tea is just comin’ up, sorr?” says a rough voice behind 
him. “The misthress tould me to tell ye so!” 

The red-headed Abigail who attends on Mrs. Connolly 
beckons him, with a grimy forefinger to the repast within. 
He accepts the invitation. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


** It is the mynd that maketh good or ill, 
That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poore.” 


As he enters the inn parlour he finds Joyce sitting by the fire 
listening to Mrs. Connolly, who, armed with a Targe tray, is 
advancing up the room towards the table. Nobody but the 
“ misthress ” herself is allowed to wait upon “the young lady.” 
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“ An’ I hope, Miss Joyce, ’twill be to your liking. An’ sorry 
I am, sir,” with a courteous recognition of Beauclerk’s entrance, 
“that ’tis only one poor fowl I can give ye. But thim commer- 
cial thravellers are the divil. They’d lave nothing behind ’em 
if they could help it. Still, Miss,” with a loving smile at Joyce, 
“TI do think ye'll like the ham. ’Tis me own curing, an’ I 
brought ye just a taste o’ this year’s honey ; ye’d always a sweet 
tooth from the time ye were born.” 

“T could hardly have had a tooth before that,” says Joyce, 
laughing. “Oh, thank you, Mrs. Connolly; it is a Jovely tea, 
and it is very good of you to take all this trouble.” 

“Who'd be welcome to any throuble if ’twasn’t yerself, Miss ?” 
says Mrs. Connolly, bowing and retreating towards the door. 

A movement on the part of Joyce checks her. The girl has 
made an impulsive step as if to follow her, and now, seeing Mrs. 
Connolly stop short, holds out to her one hand. 

“But, Mrs. Connolly,” says she, trying to speak naturally, and 
succeeding very well, so far as careless ears are in question. But 
the “ misthress”” marks the false note, “you will stay and pour 
out tea for us; you w#// ?” 

There is extreme entreaty in her tone; the stronger in that 
it has to be suppressed. Mrs. Connolly, halting midway be- 
tween the table and the door with the tray in her hands, hears 
it, and a sudden light comes, not only into her eyes, but her 
mind. 

“Why, if you wish it, Miss,” says she directly. She lays 
down the tray, standing it up against the wall, and coming 
back to the table calmly lifts the teapot and begins to fill the 
cups. 

“Ye take sugar, sir?” asks she of Beauclerk, who is a little 
puzzled, but not altogether displeased at the turn affairs have 
taken. After all, as he has told himself a thousand times, Joyce 
is a clever girl. She is determined not to betray the anxiety for 
his society, that beyond question she is feeling. And this pru- 
dence on her part will relieve him of many small embarrassments. 
Truly, she is a girl not to be found every day. 

He is accordingly most gracious to Mrs. Connolly ; praises 
her ham, extols her tea, says wonderful things about the deli- 
cacy of her chicken. 

When tea is at an end, he rises gracefully and expresses his 
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desire to smoke one more cigar and have a last look at the 
weather. 

“You will be able to put us up?” says he. 

“Oh, yes, sir, sure.” 

He smiles beautifully, and with a benevolent request to Joyce 
to take care of herself in his absence, leaves the room. 

“He’s a dale o’ talk,” says Mrs. Connolly, the moment his 
back is turned. She is now sure that Joyce has some private 
grudge against him, or at all events is not what she, herself 
would call “partial to him.” 

“Yes,” says Joyce. “ He is very conversational. How it rains, 
still.” 

“Yes, it does,” says Mrs. Connolly comfortably. She is not at 
all put out by the girl’s reserved manner, having lived amongst the 
“ginthry” for many years, and being well up to their “quare 
ways.” A thought, however, that has been formulating in her 
mind for a long time past—ever since, indeed, she found her 
young lady could not return home until morning—now compels 
her to give the conversation a fresh turn. 

“T’ve got to apologise to ye, Miss, but since ye must stay the 
night wid me, I’m bound to tell ye, I have no room for ye but 
a little one leadin’ out o’ me own.” 

“Are you so very full then, Mrs. Connolly? I’m glad to hear 
that for your sake.” 

“Full to the chin, me dear. Thim commercials always dhrop 
down upon one just whin laste wanted.” 

“Then I suppose I ought to be thankful that you can give 
me a room at all?” says Joyce, laughing. “I’m afraid I shall 
be a great trouble to you.” 

“Ne’er a scrap in life, me dear. ’Tis proud I am to be of 
any sarvice to ye. An’ perhaps ’twill make ye aisier in yer 
mind to know as you're undher my protection, and that no gossip 
can come nigh ye.” 

The good woman means well, but she has flown rather above 
Joyce's head, or rather under her feet. 

“T’m delighted to be with you,” says Miss Kavanagh, with a 
pretty smile. “But as for protection—we//, the Land Leaguers 
round here are not so bad as that one should fear for one’s life 
in a quiet village like this.” 

“There’s worse than Land Leaguers,” says Mrs. Connolly, 
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who is, of course, thoroughly in sympathy with that murderous 
clique, as are all the Roman Catholic Irish lower classes, how- 
ever good and kindly and moral they may be. There is no use 
in disguising zat fact. “There’s thim who ¢a/k.” 

“Talk—of what ?” asks Joyce, a little vaguely. 

“Well now me dear, sure ye haven't lived so long widout 
knowin’ there’s cruel people in the world,” says Mrs. Connolly 
anxiously. “ An’ the fact o’ you goin’ out dhrivin’ wid Mr. Beau- 
clerk, an’ stayin’ out the night wid him, might give rise to the 
talk I’m fightin’ agin. Don’t be angry wid me now, Miss Joyce, 
an’ don’t fret yourself, but ’tis as well to prepare ye” 

Joyce’s heart as she listens seems to die within her. A kind 
of sick feeling renders her speechless; she had never thought 
of that—of—of the idea of impropriety being suggested as 
part of this most unlucky escapade. Mrs. Connolly, noting 
the girl’s white face, feels as though she ought to have cut her 
tongue out, rather than have spoken, yet she had done all for 
the best. 

“ Miss Joyce, don’t think about it,” says she hurriedly. “I’m 
sorry I said a word, but-——. An’ afther all I am right, me dear. 
’Tis betther for ye when evil tongues are waggin’ to have a raal 
friend like me to yer back to say the needful word. Ye’ll sleep wid 
me to-night, an’ I’ll take ye back to her ladyship in the morning, 
an’ never leave ye till I see ye in safe hands once more. If ye 
liked him,” pointing to the door through which Beauclerk had 
gone, “I’d say nothing, for thin all would come right enough. 
But as it is, Pll take it on meself to be the nurse to ye now 
that I was when ye were a little purty creature creeping along 
the floor.” 

Joyce smiles at her, but rather faintly. A sense of terror is 
oppressing her. Lady Baltimore, what will se think? And 
Freddy and Barbara! They will all be angry with her! Oh! 
more than angry—they will think she has done something that 
other girls would not have done. How is she to face them again ? 
The entire party at The Court seems to spread itself before her. 
Lady Swansdown and Lord Baltimore, they will laugh about it ; 
and the others will laugh and whisper, and——. 

Felix—Felix Dysart. What will he think? What is he 
thinking now? As though to follow out this thought is intoler- 
able to her she rises abruptly. 
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“ What o’clock is it, Mrs. Connolly,” says she in a hard, strained 
voice. “I am tired. I should like to go to bed now.” 

“Just eight, miss. An’ if your tired there’s nothing like the 
bed. Ye will like to say good-night to Mr. Beauclerk ?” 

“Qh, no zo /” with frowning sharpness. Then recovering her- 
self, “I need not disturb him, you will tell him that I was over- 
done—chilled—tired.” 

“Tl tell him all he ought to know,” says Mrs. Connolly. 
“Come, Miss Joyce, everything is ready for ye. An’ a lie 
down and a good sleep will be the makin’ of ye before 
morning.” 

Joyce, to her surprise, is led through a very well-appointed 
chamber, evidently unused, to a smaller but scarcely less carefully 
arranged apartment beyond. The first is so plainly a room not 
in daily use, that she turns involuntarily to her companion. 

“Ts this your room, Mrs. Connolly?” 

“For the night, me dear,” says that excellent woman myste- 
riously. 


“You have changed your room to suit me. You mean some- 
thing,” says the girl, growing crimson, and feeling as if her heart 


were going to burst. “ What zs it ?” 

“No, no, miss! No, indeed!” confusedly. “ But, Miss Joyce, 
I'll say this, that ’tis eight year now since Misther Monkton came 
here, an’ many’s the good turn he’s done me, since he’s been me 
Lord’s agint. An’ that’s nothing at all, miss, to the gratitude I 
bear towards yer poor father, the ould head o’ the house. An’ 
d’ye think when occasion comes I wouldn’t stand up an’ do the 
best I could for one o’ yer blood. Fegs, I'll take care anyway, 
that ’t won't be in the power of anyone to say a word agin you.” 

“Against me.” 

“You're young, miss. But there's people ould enough to have 
sinse an’ charity as haven’t it. / can see ye couldn’t git home 
to-night through that rain, though I’m not sayin’,” a little spite- 
fully—* but that 4e might have managed it. Still, faith, twas bad 
thravellin’ for man or baste,” with a view to softening down her 
real opinion of Beauclerk’s behaviour. How can she condemn 
him safely? Is he not my lady’s own brother? Is not my lord 
the owner of the very ground on which the inn is built, of the 
farm a mile away where her cows are chewing the cud by this 
time in peace and safety ? 
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“You have changed your room to oblige me,” says Joyce, still 
with that strange miserable look in her eyes. 

“Don’t think about that, Miss Joyce, now. An’ don’t fret 
yerself about anything else ayther ; sure ye can remimber that 
I’m to yer back always.” 

She bridles,and draws up her-ample figure to its fullest height. 
Indeed, looking at her, it might suggest itself to any reasonable 
being, that even the forlornest damsel with any such noble 
support might well defy the world. 

But Joyce is not to be so easily consoled. What is support to 
her. Who can console a torn heart? The day has been ¢oo 
eventful! It has overcome her courage. Not only has she lost 
faith in her own power to face the angry authorities at home, 
she has lost faith too in one, to whom, against her better judg- 
ment, she had given more of her thoughts than was wise. The 
fact that she has recovered from that folly does not render the 
memory of the recovery less painful. The awakening from a 
troubled dream is always full of anguish. 

Rising from a sleepless bed, she goes down next morning to 
find Mrs. Connolly standing on the lowest step of the stairs as if 
awaiting her, booted and spurred for the journey. 

“TI tould him to ordher the thrap early, me dear, for I 
knew ye’d te anxious,” says the kind woman squeezing her 
hand. “ An’ now,” with an anxious glance at her, “I hope ye 
ate yer breakfast. I guessed ye’d like it in yer room, so I sint 
it up to ye. Well—come on dear. Mr. Beauclerk is outside 
waitin’. I explained it all to him. Said ye were tired, ye 
know, an’ eager to git back. And so all’s ready an’ the horse 
impatient.” 

In spite of the storm of yesterday, that seemed to shake 
earth and Heaven, to-day is beautiful. Soft glistening steams 
are rising from every hill and bog and valley, as the hot sun’s 
rays beat upon them. The world seems wrapped in one vast 
vapourous mist most lovely to behold. All the woodland flowers 
are holding up their heads again, after their past smiting from 
the cruel rain, the trees are swaying to and fro in the fresh 
morning breeze, thousands of glittering drops brightening the 
air, as ‘they swing themselves from side to side. All things speak 
of a new birth, a resurrection, a joyful waking from a terrifying 
past. The grass looks greener for its bath, all dust is laid 
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quite low, the very lichens on the walls as they drive past them 
look washed and glorified. 

The sun is flooding the sky with gorgeous light; there are 
“sweete smels al arownd.” The birds in the woods on either 
side of the roadway are singing high carols in praise of this 
glorious day. All nature seems joyous. Joyce alone is silent, 
unappreciative, unhappy. 

The nearer she gets to The Court, the more perturbed she 
grows in mind. How will they receive her there? Barbara 
had said that Lady Baltimore would not be likely to encourage 
an attachment between her and Beauclerk, and now, though the 
attachment is impossible, what will she think of this unfortunate 
adventure. She is so depressed that speech seems impossible to 
her, and to all Mr. Beauclerk’s sallies, she scarcely returns an 
answer. 

His sallies are many. Never has he appeared in gayer 
spirits. The fact that the girl beside him is in unmistakably low 
spirits has either escaped him or he has decided on taking no 
notice of it. Last night, over that final cigar, he had made 
up his mind that it would be wise to say to her some little 
thing that would unmistakably awaken her to the fact, that 
there was nothing between him and her of any Serious impor- 
tance. Now, having covered half the distance that lies between 
them and the Court, he feels will be a good time to say that 
little thing. She is too distraite to please him. She is evidently 
brooding over something. If she thinks—— Better crush all 
such hopes at once. 

“TI wonder what they are thinking about us at home?” he 


says presently, with quite a cheerful laugh, suggestive of amuse- 
ment. 


No answer. 


“T daresay,” with a second edition of the laugh, full now of a 
wider amusement, as though the comical fancy that has caught 
hold of him has grown to completion, “I shouldn’t wonder, 
indeed, if they were thinking we had eloped.” This graceful 
speech he makes with the easiest air in the world. 

“They may be thinking you have eloped, certainly,” says Miss 
Kavanagh calmly. “One’s own people, as a rule, know one 
very thoroughly, and are quite alive to one’s little failings; but 
that they should think it of me is quite out of the question.” 
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“Well, after all, I daresay you are right. I don’t suppose it 
lies in the possibilities. They could hardly think it of me 
either,” says Beauclerk, with a careless yawn, so extraordinarily 
careless indeed as to be worthy of note. 
out an amusement of that kind.” 


“One couldn’t be too poor for ‘that kind of amusement, 
surely. Romance and history have both taught us that it is 
only the impecunious ones of the earth who ever indulge in that 
folly.” 

“JT am not so learned as you are, but—. Well, 7m an ‘im- 
pecunious one,’ in all conscience. J couldn’t carry it out. I 
only wish,” tenderly, “I could.” 

“With whom?” icily. As she asks the question, she turns 
deliberately, and looks him steadily in the eyes. Something 
in her regard disconcerts him, and compels him to think 
that the following up of the “little thing” is likely to prove 
difficult. 

“ How can you ask me?” demands he with an assumption ot 
reproachful fondness that is rather overdone. 

“TI do, nevertheless.” 

“With you then—if I must put it in words” says he, lowering 
his tone to the softest whisper. It is an eminently loverlike 
whisper ; it is a distinctly careful one too. It is quite impossible 
for Mrs. Connolly, sitting behind, to hear it, however carefully 
she may be attending. 

“Tt is well you cannot put your fortune to the touch,” says 
Joyce quietly ; “If you could, disappointment alone would await 


” 


“]’m too poor to carry 


“You mean——?” asks he, somewhat sharply. 

“ That were it possible for me to commit such a vulgarity as 
to run away with any one, you, certainly, would not be that one, 
You are the very last man on earth I should choose for so mis- 
taken an adventure. Let me also add,” says she, turning upon 
him with flashing eyes, though still her voice is determinately 
low and calm, “that you forget yourself strangely when you 
talk in this fashion to me.” The scorn and indignation in her 
charming face is so apparent that it is now impossible to ignore 
it. Being thus compelled to acknowledge it, he grows angry. 
Beauclerk angry, is not nice. 


“To do myself justice, I seldom do that!” says he, with a 
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rather nasty laugh. “To forget myse/f is not part of my cal- 
culations. I can generally remember No. 1.” 

“ You will remember me too, if you please, so long as I am 
with you,” says Joyce, with a grave and very gentle dignity; 
but with a certain determination that makes itself felt. Beau- 
clerk, though conscious of being somewhat cowed, is bully 
enough to make one more thrust. 

“ After all, Dysart was right,” says he. “ He prophesied there 
would be rain. He advised you not to undertake our ill-starred 
journey of—yesterday.’ There is distinct and very malicious 
meaning in the emphasis he throws into the last word. 

“T begin to think Mr. Dysart is always right,” says Joyce, 
bravely, though her heart has begun to beat furiously. That 
terrible fear of what they will say to her when she gets back 
—of their anger—their courteous anger—their condemnation— 
has been suddenly presented to her again, and her courage dies 
within her. Dysart, what will Ze say? It strikes even herself 
as strange that his view of her conduct is the one that most 
disturbs her. 

“Only deginning to think it? Why, I always understood 


Dysart was immaculate. The ‘couldn’t err’ sort of person one 
reads of but never sees. You have been slow, surely, to gauge 
his merits. I confess 7 have been even slower. I haven't 


gauged them yet. But then—Dysart and I were never much 
in sympathy with each other.” 

“No. One can understand that,” says she, slowly. 

“One can, naturally,” with the utmost self-complacence. “I 
confess, indeed,” with a sudden slight burst of vindictiveness, 
“that I never liked Dysart ; idiotic sort of fool in my estimation, 
self-opinionated like all fools, and deucedly impertinent in that 
silent way of his. I believe,” with a contemptuous laugh, “he 
has given it as his opinion that there is very little to like in me 
either.” 

“Has he? We were saying just now he is always 
right,” says Miss Kavanagh, absently, and in a tone so low that 
Beauclerk may be excused for scarcely believing his ears. 

“Eh?” says he; but there is no answer, and presently both 
fall into a silent mood ; Joyce, because conversation is terrible to 
her just at present, and he, because anger is consuming him. 

He had kept up a lively converse all through the earlier 
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part of their drive, ignoring the depression that only too 
plainly was crushing upon his companion, with a view to 
putting an end to sentimentality of any sort. Her discomfort, 
her unhappiness was as nothing to him; he thought only of 
himself. Few men, under the circumstances, would have so 
acted, for most men, in spite of all the old maids who so 
generously abuse them, are chivalrous, and have kindly hearts ; 
and indeed it is only a melancholy specimen here and there 
who will fail to feel pity for a woman in distress. Beauclerk 
is a “melancholy specimen.” 


(To be continued.) 
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PART II. 


Letter from Anne, Countess of Mornington (daughter of 
Arthur, 1st Viscount Duncannon). 


“ November 26, 1787. 

“Though I am absolutely almost mad with the toothache, I 
must write a few lines, my dear Ladies, to thank you for your 
charming present, the best things I ever tasted. They arrived 
in perfect health on Saturday. I am quite angry with my 
mother for letting you know that we were coming to Wales, as 
I proposed great pleasure in surprising you. I cannot exactly 
say when we shall go, but hope soon. There are so many little 
matters to settle for Avthur, who is just got into the army, and 


is to go to Ireland in the capacity of aide-de-camp to Lord ° 


Buckingham, and must be set out a little for that. In short, / 
must do everything for him, and when you see him you will 
think him worthy of it, as he really is a very charming young 
man. Never did I see such a change for the better in anybody. 
He is wonderfully lucky. In six months he has got two steps 
in the army, and appointed aide-de-camp to Lord Buckingham, 
which is ten shillings a day. Nobody could behave in a more 
handsome manner than Lord Buckingham has to me upon this 
occasion. I applied for it, and in the most polite, kind letter I 
ever read he gave mc to understand that he had appointed him 
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the very moment he was himself, but I will show you the letter 
when I see you and am sure it will please you. Arthur cannot 
go in his suite to Ireland as he has twenty men to raise for the 
King’s Service before his lieutenant’s commission can be made 
out. If he could have been able to have gone with them he 
desires me to tell you that he would have done son possible to 
take them to the ‘Hand, but I much fear, as the ‘Lyon’ 
belongs to Sir Watkyn, it will be preferred. They are to set 
out from Stowe the first of December. Lord Nugent and Peg 
go with them, I believe. 

“ Adieu; my intolerable pain will not allow me to add any 
more but that I am ever yours, 


“ A. MORNINGTON. 


NOTES TO THIS LETTER 
t Arthur, rst Duke of Wellington. 
2 Lady Anne married Hon. H. Fitzroy. 
2nd, Charles Culling Smith, Esq. 
3rd, 1st Marquess of Buckingham, twice Viceroy of Ireland. 


“ Anne desires me, with her love, to tell you that till yesterday 


she could not find out when these great folks were to go, they are 
mysterious in everything, the secretary, W. Fitzherbert, was only 
declared on Friday last. 
“To MIss BUTLER, Llangollen, 
“Salop Post, Oswestry Bag, N.W. 
Free, R. KINGSMILL.” 


Letter from Ann, Countess of Mornington. 


“My DEAR LADIES,—I believe you did not receive my last 
letter, which I should be sorry for,as you must think me the 
most ungrateful creature that ever was not to have thanked you 
for the good things you sent me. I do not think we shall be at 
Brynkinilt Christmas Day, as I have so much to get settled for 
Arthur that I am sure it will not be done in time. The King 
has given him leave to go to Ireland, only upon condition of ; 
making an exchange into another regiment, as the one he is in 
is destined for the East Indies and it cannot go without its full 
complement of officers ; this will cost some money and take some 
time to effect it, but at all events he will be a gainer. I told 
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you all his history, and Lord Buckingham’s kindness and hand- 
some behaviour to me, in that letter which I fear is lost. The 
Duchess of Leinster* is in London and all her family, she showed 
me the other night an original of Madame De Sevigne’s, wrote 
in her own hand. The Duchess enquired a great deal about you 
and desired to be most kindly remembered to you. She is 
vastly broke and altered in her looks, but the charming manner 
still remains. London is very full at present, but I suppose next 
week will clear it. We are to be at a ball to-night at the 
Duchess of Gordon’s.t I aim sorry for it, as I hoped Anne would 
have been kept quiet (at least) till after Christmas. I own I 
sigh for retirement and peace in this odious Town. I see I am 
not to enjoy either. We are all in perfect health and ever rest 
affectionately yours, 
“ A. MORNINGTON. 
“Tuesday, December 17th, 1787. 


“P.S. I have had two teeth drawn and am now free from 
pain, but fear my poor teeth wiil all depart the same way, for 
though I have not actual pain I have an odd feeling in my 


mouth that alarms me. 
“To Miss BUTLER, Cottage, Llangollen, 
“Salop post, Oswestry Bag.” 


From the Duke of Wellington. 


“Combermere, December 26th, 1820. 

“My DEAR LADIES,—I am much concerned that my very 
short stay in this part of the country and the necessity under 
which I find myself of going to Chester to-morrow, will prevent 
me from having the pleasure of seeing you, but I would not be 
here even for a few days without recalling myself to your 
recollection and presenting to you my best compliments and my 
constant and most affectionate regards. I hope that you are 
both in good health, and that you will give mea line directed to 
London to let me know that you have received this and have not 
forgotten me. 

“Believe me, yours most heartily and affectionately, 

“ WELLINGTON.” 


* Duchess of Leinster, widow of first Duke, daughter of Charles Duke of Richmond. 
t+ Duchess of Gordon, Jane, wife of fourth Duke. 
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“Londen, July 17th, 1829. 

“My DEAR Miss PONSONBY,—I have this morning received 
your note of the tith July acknowledging the receipt of the 
second half of the bank notes transmitted to you. 

I have now the pleasure to inform you that the King was 
yesterday most graciously pleased to grant you a pension on the 
Civil List of 200 pounds a year net, of which I sincerely con- 
gratulate you. I hope this will secure your comfort as far as it 
can be at present. 

“ Believe me, 
“Ever yours most affectionately, 
“ WELLINGTON.” 


Letter from the first Duchess of Wellington, daughter of 
second Earl of Longford. 


“My DEAREST MADAM,—The Duke having been absent 
from Cheltenham for a few days, I did not receive your most 
kind letter till this morning. I have the greatest pleasure in 
assuring you that he, for whom all the world is so justly anxious, 
is considerably better both in looks and spirits since his arrival 
in England. I think I perceive an amendment everyday. This 
happens to be the time of the holidays of our boys,* and I say 
with delight that they are as fond of, and as familiar with their 
noble and devoted father as if they had never been separated 
from him. They accompany him in his. walks, chat with him, 
play with him, in short they are the chosen companions of each 
other. I have no doubt but that a few weeks of Cheltenham 
will perfectly re-establish the Duke’s health which, though it has 
certainly been deranged, has not, I thank God, been seriously 
injured. 

“ Adieu my dear LADY ELINOR, my dear MIss PONSONBY, 

“ Believe me, 
“Yours most truly obliged, 
“C. WELLINGTON.” 


From Lady Ann, daughter of first Earl Mornington. 


“ London, September 11th, ’89. 
“It grieves me to the soul, my most amiable and dear friends 


* The late Duke of Wellington and his brother Lord Charles Wellesley. 
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that you should for one instant suppose it possible that I could 
either forget your goodness to me or your beautiful and comfort- 
able habitation, indeed I am not so fick/e or so good for nothing. 
I very much fear that a letter I wrote to you from Newells Park, 
a place which my brother Pole then had in Hertfordshire, last 
January, miscarried, as I never received an answer to it. You 
will say that upon the terms we were, and which I hope we shall 
ever be, I ought not to have minded that. I grant it, but, my 
dearest friends, you know what a very sad correspondent I am 
and a drowning man or woman will catch ata straw. Indeed, 
added to my natural laziness about writing, I have been in a 
state of mind for this year and a half past, which has rendered 
me totally unfit for holding a rational correspondence with any 
rational being. I have gone through a great deal, my dear 
ladies, since I saw you, more misery than I expected would 
have fallen to my lot. However, wretched as I have been, I 
would bear it all again in thesame cause. I daresay I need not 
be more explicit upon this subject, for as you say you have heard 
of me, I conclude the world has not been more silent to you 
about my affairs than it has to others. We shall meet, I hope, 


some time or other, and I will then tell you my history at 
large.” 


“ Tuesday, September ye 15th. 

“Thad written so far, my dear friends, when I was interrupted, 
and have not had it in my power to resume my pen till this mo- 
ment. I don’t believe Lord Salisbury has the smallest thought of 
Ireland, but if he should have, I will certainly manage his making 
use of the ‘Lion Inn’ at Llangollen. I cannot say I am surprised 
at Edwards’ behaviour, not from any bad opinion I had of the man, 
but from being pretty certain that there is very little gratitude in 
the world—it is indeed a most scarce and valuable commodity. 
We dined yesterday at Hampton Court with my grandmother. 
It would astonish you to see how well and how handsome she is, 
she really grows younger every day, thank God. We have got 
rid of that scorpion, Mrs. Price, at least of her person, she 
pesters the family with letters still. I cannot help feeling a 
degree of pity for her too; they say he uses her shockingly, 
Oh, my dear ladies, the poor crock, I am afraid she is not 
happy; I hear dreadful accounts from Ireland of her father’s 
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usage towards her. You know how much I was at first (till she 
persuaded me out of my senses) against her leaving grand- 
mamma. I have behaved very ill to her, shamefully so indeed, 
for I have not written to her this twelve-months, but, as I said 
before, I am perfectly unfit for everything. I wish, if you write 
to her, you would make my peace, and tell her I dare not address 
her till I hear I am forgiven. A’nt you sorry for poor, dear 
France? I shall never see Paris again—it quite grieves me to 
think of it. So poor Sir Watkin is no more. I hear he has not 
left her anything except her jointure, which is two thousand a 
year, little enough for a person used to the way of life she has 
been in ever since she married. I wonder he did not do more 
for her, for they say nothing ever equalled her care of him during 
his illness. I wish I could tell you any news, but London is 
dullness itself, there is not a mouse stirring. God bless you, my 
dearest friends. Pray forgive my past neglect, and 
“Believe me ever most sincerely, 
“Yours faithfully affectionate and obliged 
“ANN WESLEY.” 


“If you have any lace business to transact, pray employ me, 
you know all my ways. Mamma desires her love. 

“Pray, how is Mrs. Mary? Do assure her of my best wishes. 
It is needless I’m sure for me to say to you not to mention what 
I have said to you about myself. If you should hear anybody 
say anything of me, pray pretend not to know anything.” 


From William, second Earl of Bessborough. 


“ MADAM,—Most likely you will think it odd that you did not 
receive an answer to your letter of last month before this time. 
The reason is that I have been at Scarborough and did not 
receive it until my return to Town the other day. I believe you 
don’t consider that I am near eighty years of age and almost 
blind, and you write so fine and small a hand that it is with 
great difficulty that I read it. However, I can make out that 
you accuse me of what never existed, for I never did treat you 
with scorn or contempt, which you mention to be the case. I 
did think, and do so still, that you were in the wrong to leave 
your friends in Ireland, and I hope you will return to them. I 
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remember you sent me a quotation from La Bruyer, which I 
thought was harsh and that I did not deserve. I thank you for 
the pretty cap, but it is too fine to be of use to me. You have 
not dated your letter from any place. I find a great scarcity of 
money, however, if you will accept of 50 pounds it is at your 
service, and shall be paid to your order here in London when 
you inform me who it shall be paid to. 
“T am, madam, 
“Your most obedient, humble servant, 
“ BESSBOROUGH. 
“London, September 25th, 1781.” 
“P.S. I do assure you that nobody has ever said anything to 
me about you.” 


From William, second Earl of Bessborough. 


“ MADAM,—I have this morning paid to Mr. Price the 50 
pounds I mentioned for your acceptance, and he gave me a 
receipt for it, signifying it was for your use. If you would have 
the receipt I will send it to you, but I should imagine there is no 
occasion for it, as he has the appearance of an honest man. I 
desire the favour of you not to send me the purse you mention, 
for I have, I believe, twenty by me which are not of any use. It 
has been the fashion for ladies to make purses, and they have 
been so obliging to give me a great many. 

“Your most humble servant, 
“ BESSBOROUGH.” 


From Robert Stewart, afterwards Viscount Castlereagh and 
Marquis of Londonderry. 


“When I had the pleasure of paying my respects to your 
ladyship and Miss Ponsonby at Llangollen you seemed to take 
that interest in the French Revolution which all the world must 
feel in an event so uncommon. You were so good as to give me 
leave to send you Calonne’s publication. It has been for some 
time out of print, which has prevented me from obtaining it 
sooner. I venture to send Burke’s late publication and a 
separate pamphlet of Calonne’s on the decree depriving the 
Polignac’s of part of their estate. I take it for granted that your 
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Ladyship has been informed of the flight of the King, Queen 
and Dauphin from Paris before my letter can reach you, I need 
therefore only assure you that the fact is so; we are as yet 
ignorant of the mode by which they effected their escape, of the 
success of their attempt, or of the place to which they are gone. 
Lord Gower’s messenger left Paris on the Tuesday morn ; they 
left the Tuileries on Tuesday morn at two o’clock, on Wednesday 
they were missed; the Assembly met at 12 o'clock. Fayette 
was examined, and an embargo laid prohibiting any person 
leaving the town. This prevented the English courier from 
commencing his journey till the time I mention. It is reported 
that they have hanged Baillee, the Mayor, in the first moment of 
resentment. It is also said they sent for all the Foreign Ministers 
and were employed many hours in examining them, afterwards 
determined to sit night and day ; that the Ministry should attend 
to receive reports and carry them into effect, as that of the 
supreme and complete governing power. I go to Spa to-morrow, 
where I shall be in the way of receiving the earliest intelligence, 
and of meeting leaders of aristocratic party. 

Every season and every vicissitude of weather must be charm- 
ing in your delicious retreat, but in less happy and less interesting 
situations the present year has been uncommonly disagreeable. 
I see the Irish Whigs are going to celebrate the French Revolu- 
tion ; they are as unreasonable in this as in offering the Regency 
to the Prince. If tumult should ever banish me from that 
country, I propose, if you give me encouragement, rebuilding 
Dinas Bran’s old castle, and becoming your neighbour; I 
confess that I am an enthusiastic admirer of the retirement you 
have chosen. I beg my compliments to Miss Ponsonby. I hope 
to have an opportunity in my way to Ireland of assuring how 
faithfully I am 

“Your obliged and obedient servant, 
“ROBERT STEWART. 
“Dated Lord Camden’s, Hill Street, 25th June, 1788.” 


From Edmund Burke. 
“Beconfield, July 30th, 1790. 


“ MY DEAR LADIES,— 
“ T am very much flattered by being honoured with your 
commands. You do no more than justice to me and this family 
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when you suppose us ready to do everything in our power to 
show our respect to your character, and our own grateful re- 
membrance of the polite and hospitable reception you gave us in 
your elegant retirement at Llangollen. It is, however, a most 
sensible mortification to us all that our correspondence should 
begin upon an occasion so disagreeable. They must be the most 
wicked, probably, certainly the most unthinking, of all wretches, 
who could make that retirement unpleasant to you. I have not 
seen the base publications to which you allude. I have spoken 
to a friend who has seen them, and who speaks of them with all 
the indignation felt by every worthy mind, but who doubts 
whether that redress can be had by an appeal to the law, to 
which the whole community, as well as you, are entitled. There 
are offences of this nature deserving of the severest punishment, 
but on which it is very difficult, if not impossible, to bring the 
offender to justice. My brother is absent on the Circuit, but my 
son is here, and if, on the perusal of those infamous papers, it 
should appear that there is any hope of obtaining a legal sentence 
on their author or publisher, you may be assured that no pains 
shall be wanting for that purpose without trouble or expense to 
you. I am afraid, indeed, that this object cannot be compassed ; 
your consolation must be that you suffer only by the baseness of 
the age you live in, that you suffer from the violence of calumny 
for the virtues that entitle you to the esteem of all who know how 
to esteem honour, friendship, principle, and dignity of thinking, 
and that you suffer along with everything that is excellent in the 
world. I do not wonder that minds, tenderly sensible to reputa- 
tion, should feel for a moment from this shocking license, but I 
should be sci:y and ashamed for the independence of virtue, if 
the profligacy of others should shorten or embitter in any degree 
such valuable lives as yours. I trust that the piety, good sense, 
and fortitude that hitherto has distinguished you and made you 
the mark of envy, even in your retreat, will enable you, on 
recollection, perfectly to despise the scandals of those whom, if 
you knew them, you would despise on every other account, and 
which I faithfully assure you make no impressions, except those 
of contempt, on any person living. The Newspapers have over- 
done their part, and have brought things to such a point by their 
indiscriminate abuse, that they really contribute nothing to raise 
or lower any character, so that if you contrive to keep yourselves 
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in your own person where you naturally are, infinitely above the 
feeling of their malice, the rest of the world will not be in the 
smallest degree influenced by it, any further than, as you being 
objects of low, unmerited persecution will increase their intcrest 
in character in every point so formed to engage it. I do not 
know one of the persons who are engaged in the conduct of the 
papers, and have great reluctance in acknowledging their import- 
ance so far as to make an application to them ; but, since you 
desire it, I will make an inquiry into their connexion, and will 
take care I have notice given to them to attend to their behaviour 
in future rather in the style of menace than as asking a favour 
from them. Mrs. Burke desir2s her most respectful and affec- 
tionate compliments, and I shall think myself highly honoured 
if you continue to believe me, with the most perfect sentiments 
of respect and regard, 
“ Ladies, your most faithful, and most obediently and 
obliged, 
“ Humble servant, 
“EDM. BURKE.” 


Letter from Viscount Castlereagh. 
“ Brighton, Dec. 16th, 1817. 

“ DEAR MADAM,— 

“TI hope indisposition will plead my excuse to you for 
having so long delayed to acknowledge your letter on the 
subject of which I should not have failed to have taken steps to 
employ my best efforts, had I not deemed it more advantageous 
to reserve the question for discussion with Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
when he comes over for Parliament, rather than to write to him 
on the subject. 

“T beg you will be assured that I can never cease to take 
a very cordial and warm interest in any measure which can 
contribute to your, and Lady Eleanor Butler’s, hap»iness, or 
which can render the interesting retreat you have chosen for 
yourselves more suitable for your station in life. I owe it, 
however, to you both, to impress upon your mind the extreme 
difficulty of procuring, in the indigent state of the Pension 
Fund in both countries, provision from that source. In 
England the list is now arrived at the utmost point to which it 
can be carried by Law, and in Ireland the amount of Pensions 


17 
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never having fallen to that point beyond which a late Law de- 
termined they should not be carried. The Irish Government 
have only the power of distributing the small sum of 41,200 in 
each year, which is generally absorbed by their indispensable 
official arrangements. I am persuaded you will not doubt the 
zeal with which I shouid feel disposed to press your claims, but, 
as disappointment is even worse than want, I could not avoid 
preparing you for the difficulties I may have to encounter. 


“ With sincere regards to Lady Eleanor Butler, in which Lady 
Castlereagh joins, 


“TI am, dear Madam, 
“ Your most faithful and obedient servant, 
“ CASTLEREAGH.” 


From the Duke of Montpensier. 

“The Duke of Montpensier presents his respects to Lady 
Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby, and being very desirous not 
to leave this place without visiting their celebrated Cottage, hopes 
there is no indiscretion in begging the favour of an admission. 

“ Llangollen, Sep. 20th, 1801.” 


From Viscount Bolingbroke. 


“Lord Bolingbroke presents his best compliments to Lady 
Eleanor Butler, and to Miss Ponsonby, and takes the liberty of 
sending a few plants which Lord B. did not see in the beautiful 
garden of Llangollen. It will give him the greatest pleasure to 
see them, at some future time, flourishing under the care of Lady 
E. Butler and Miss Ponsonby. 


” 


* London, 1812. 


From Jane, wife of Sir Humphrey Davy. 
“ May, 1812. 
“ My DEAR MISS PONSONBY,— 

“ Several agreeable novelties of more real gratification 
than the Cossack are now amusing us, and, as I love Miss 
Edgeworth’s excellence of character as much as I admire her 
superiority of talents, I rejoice in the full and flattering distinc- 
tion with which rank, station, and taste court her society. She 
gives me a great deal of her dear little self, and the simple and 
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composed nature of her manners enhances the brilliancy of her 
conversation. Mdme. de Stael is expected, and will, I fear, find 
our English opinions in trifles opposite to the full enjoyment of 
Society. 

“ She comes too, unprepared for the outrageous expenses of 
living in that style of open and constant intercourse which on 
the Continent is cheaply procured and highly enjoyed. She has 
announced her arrival to me with that kindness of remembrance 
which I like, because it is always delightful to recall youthful 
recollections and Swiss scenery. Lord Byron is still here, but 
talking of Greece with the feelings of a poet and the intentions 
of a wanderer. He is to have a quiet breakfast here, for the 
purpose of introduction to Miss Edgeworth, on Monday, and I 
expect the sense of one, and the imagination of the other, with 
the genius of my own treasure, to afford a high intellectual 
banquet. 

“Yours affectionately, 


“JANE Davy.” 


From the Right Honourable George Canning. 


“Mr. Canning has the honour to apprize the Ladies at Llan- 
gollen that his daughter looks forward to the pleasure of being 
presented to them next week, when Lord Clanricarde carries 
her to her new country. Mr. Canning wishes that he were to 
be of the party instead of reassuming as he must do, about the 
same time, the toils of the House of Commons. He has, how- 
ever, a selfish reason for calling himself at this moment to the 
Ladies’ recollection. They insisted with him that he should 
find some occasion for profiting by their kind offer of a speci- 
men of Llangollen mutton. Now he knows no more worthy 
occasion likely to occur in the whole year than that of the 
celebration of the King’s birthday which takes place on Saturday 
23rd, on which day Mr. Canning entertains the Foreign Ministers. 

“ He intended, therefore, to have proved his obedience to the 
Ladies’ commands by a message through Clanricarde, but as 
upon calculation, he doubts whether such a message would reach 
Llangollen in time, he has resolved upon this mode of executing 
his purpose. His address is Foreign Office for mutton as well as 
for letters. 

“Ludbrook, April 13th, 1825.” 


a 
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Sonnet, written by G. fourth Earl of Darnley. 


Congenial spirits of the lovely vale, 

Where Diva rolls its dark pure stream along, 
Well have ye left the busy selfish throng, 

For calm contented freedom to inhale 

The virgin freshness of the mountain gale, 

To wander rocks, and glens, and woods among, 
Awakened by the wild birds’ morning song, 

To Nature’s charms and joys that never fail. 
Long may the genius of the vale preside 
Over that hospitable trim fireside. 

With mirth and wit and conversation’s charm, 
And genuine good humour’s happy state, 
This safely may defy the frowns of fate ; 

And even Byron’s bitter muse disarm. 


1816. 


“Lord Mornington presents his compliments to Miss Butler 
and Miss Ponsonby, and begs leave to assure them that he has 
taken great pleasure in the execution of their commands. He 
encloses a letter from Mr. Rose which contains a very clear 
account of the reasons for the delay of which Miss Butler and 
Miss Ponsonby complain. 

“ The fact is that from a variety of causes there is at this mo- 
ment a very great deficiency in the Civil List revenue, which, by 
Mr. Burke's bill, stands separate and distinct from the general 
revenue of the nation in such a manner that when there is an 
exceeding in the general revenue there may be still a deficiency 
in the Civil List. This is better explained in Mr. Rose’s letter. 
Lord Mornington begs Miss Butler and Miss Ponsonby to 
believe that he will not fail to interest himself in dispatching the 
payment of the arrear due to them as much as possible. He 
knows that this will not be a matter of much difficulty, as Mr. 
Pitt is acquainted with their situation, and with the motive which 
so greatly recommends them to His Majesty’s favour. 

“ Hertford Strect, 


“ Novemter, 1788.” 
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From Sydney Owenson, afterwards so well known as Sydney 
Lady Morgan. 


“Denied a moment to express the, happiness I felt at an 
introduction so long and so ardently wished for, or to express the 
regrets I experienced at the necessity of its brief termination, 
I seize with anxiety the opportunity afforded me by the Ladies 
of Llangollen of renewing an intercourse so long desired and 
assuring them of a respect and admiration so long entertained. 
It is permitted but to few to rise superior to the world and 
its nothings, and to abandon it in a season of life when its 
pleasures must court enjoyment, but it is permitted to still fewer 
to be wooed and followed by that world which can scarcely ever 
‘unsought be won.’ It is certainly no hyperbole to say that 
the mountains which afforded a shelter to Charactacus against 
a Roman force form no barrier against the pilgrim steps of those 
who are led by some of the best feelings of human nature to 
offer their homage at the cottage of Llangollen. 

“For myself I should not have done it with more enthusiasm 
at the shrine of Loretto had I been Ze plus pieux des bons 
Catholics. 

“ SYDNEY OWENSON. 

“ Salop, 1808.” 


From Southey, roet. 


“Grata Hall, Keswick. 
“ October, 1811. 


“Mr. Southey has deferred his thanks to the Ladies of Llan- 
gollen for the pleasure which he received in seeing the elegancies 
and partaking the hospitalities of their delightful retirement 
till he could send them a portion of the poem upon which he is 
at present employed, long enough to be a specimen of its tone 
and manners, and entire enough not to be injured: by being seen 
as a fragment. The portion has been written since his return, 
and was not completed till yesterday morning. The Roderick 
who appears in it is the hero of Walter Scott’s vision. It will 
easily be seen that the author has written under a strong 
feeling of sympathy with the Spaniards in their present struggle. 
Mrs. Southey joins in respectful compliments.” 
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From William Wilberforce. 


“Barmouth, 1823. 

“My DEAR MADAM,—I should have lived in the world so 
long as I have done to very little purpose as far as the chapter 
of manners is in question, if I had not learned that if I were to 
wish a lady of rank to do me the honour of accepting any 
trifling mark of my respectful attention, I ought not to despatch 
it like a collar of brawn or a Norfolk turkey at Christmas, to be 
brought in by the porter of the stage coach without other infor- 
mation than that of his way-bill; I have just now learned, 
greatly to my discomposure, that thus unceremoniously has a 
volume been transmitted to your Ladyship, which I had ordered 
to be delivered by my amanuensis, who, having been suddenly 
called to London by the death of a brother, was to pass through 
Llangollen on his way to this place, let me beg your Ladyship 
to allow your imagination to perform the easy, because the kind 
and candid, task of supposing such was the manner in which my 
book had the honour of being conveyed to your Ladyship’s 
residence. But your imagination has the farther office imposed 
on it of supposing (for such was my intention) that its introduc- 
tion was attended with an explanatory letter. This desideratum 
let me now beg leave to supply. 

“It pleased God soon after my becoming member for York- 
shire, by a careful perusal of the Holy Scriptures, to convince 
me that the religious system of professed Christians in the 
generality of the higher and middle classes of this country was 
essentially erroneous and defective, and that therefore I could 
not render a more important service to my countrymen in 
general in the higher ranks of life, and more especially to a very 
numerous body of kind friends with whom the goodness of 
Providence had blessed me, than endeavour to rectify what 
appeared to me the errors in this most serious of all concerns 
and at the same time to account for a considerable change which 
they had witnessed in my conduct. So few, however, were my 
seasons of leisure, that it was not till 1797 that I was able to 
finish and lay before the world the result of my reflections, and 
then and ever since then, I have taken the liberty of presenting 
my volume to the friendly circle that was around me. 


“ WILLIAM WILBERFORCE.” 
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When Lady Eleanor had passed away, Miss Ponsonby 
remained on at the Cottage, very desolate and heart-broken, but 
still keeping up the old routine, and writing a daily record of 
events ; fragments of this diary still extant, shew some difference 
from the early ones of 1788-go. 

The marvellous neatness of Lady Eleanor’s writing is wanting, 
though the penmanship is wonderful for a woman of 70. 

Now and then there is a pathetic allusion to the “ precious, 
precious friend” she was mourning, and frequent mentions of a 
walk to the churchyard. 

Friends and acquaintances from far and near seem to have 
gathered round the lonely survivor, and many visitors are 
recorded as spending hours with her. 

Towards the end of the year 1831 there are mentions of 
failing strength and frequent suffering, and on the 29th of 
November “return of short breath and palpitations lasted great 
part of the day,” the last entry of her pen, as a few days after 
Miss Ponsonby too departed this life. 

In 1832 the cottage, lands, and all the contents of the house 
were sold by auction,and Mr. Robbins set forth in grandiloquent 
terms the marvels and curiosities which were then brought to 
the hammer. 

Scattered and gone to all parts of the world are the varied 
treasures collected during the half century of the quiet lives 
spent at Plas Newydd. 

Now the cottage has passed into the hands of one who 
remembers Lady Eleanor and Miss Ponsonby in his ovn youth, 
and who cherishes their interesting memories in the spot 
hallowed by their friendship. 


EXTRACTS FROM OLD ACCOUNT BOOK. 


1791. Moses Jones, in ances of wages, and more than he 

deserves : 

John Rogers, for bad work 

Tinker, for spoiling tea-kettle - 

Ale from “ Hand,” not fit to be drank 

David the taylor, for doing nothing 

Our precious and never-to-be- — little Stipe “is 
last expences 

To David Miller, because his pig eat our ‘potatoes 


* Favourite dog. 
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EXTRACTS FROM OLD ACCOUNT BOOK.—continued. 


“_ 
oO ¢ 


Weaver, for weaving table-linen and towels 
Powdered Hair Tax : ; 
Harp woman, for Lord and Lally Mansfield : 
‘ax gatherer, unusually early, April 10 

Four little boys at chimney fire : 

Little Molly, encouragement for going well- dried to 

church 

Sandford the Shrew any inonteegiiee, in full me ever II 
Carriage to Oatley and Oswestry 

Lottery ticket 

Halston gardener, with worry nde 

Mr. Salmon, for cleaning our teeth 

Contribution of flannel for the troops 

Muffins for kitchen quality 

Old, dirty, ungrateful Loyd 

Carline’s man with cart full of disappointment 

Spinning wheel : 

Brandy for our landlord’s ouigh : 

Brandy for a pudding 

Moses’ wages, one week’s Secadtemene deducted. 
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These quaint extracts from old account books throw a light 
on the lives and the daily expenses of the old ladies. We sec 
they spun, and gave their materials to be woven. They heartily 
responded to any call for subscriptions, as in the entry cf 
flannel for troops (one among many). They noted the short- 


comings of all whom they employed, and certainly did not ovcr- 
pay anyone. 


THE END. 


While this was in the press, General Yorke died—the gallant 
old soldier who owned the small estate. 





LED CAFTIVE, 


Zed Captive. 
By AUDREY BOURKE. 


“HAVE you heard the news from Glen Ardagh?” exclaimed 
Nellie Fellowes, as, with dilated eyes and a tongue tipped with 
hardly suppressed excitement, she rushed one bright Spring 
morning into the sanctum of her especial friend and confidante, 
Ethel Bligh. 

“No! What is it?” demanded the latter indolently, as, with 
her head turned slightly on one side, she contemplated a pencil 
landscape sketch which she was engaged in colouring. “We 
dreadfully want something to talk about. Not that any fun 
can come out of Glen Ardagh. Ada Bellasis is so awfully good, 
you know. Anyway, let us have it, for, as the Scotch, or the 
Athenians or somebody once said, ‘I’m aye wearying for some 
new thing.” 

“Well then, the news is this, and I call it dreadful—that Ada 
Bellasis has gone over to Rome!” 

“And a very good thing too,” said young Mrs. Bligh, after a 
few minutes given to rather awe-inspired reflection. “Anything 
is better than halting between two opinions. Ada has been 
coquetting with Papistical teaching for years, and has been 
gradually looking more and more miserable; now, at least, her 
mind is made up, and she will be happy.” 

“That is, ] hear, what her husband says. Poor Kenneth! I 
am sorry for him. A difference in religious belief always does, 
and always must, I think, interfere with the happiness of married 
people. Poor dear Ada! I am very fond of her, but I am half 
afraid that I shall never feel quite the same towards her again. 
It is so awful to think of everything that is said or thought being 
told to a priest ; and Kenneth, who is so proud and sensitive, will 
feel that sort of thing dreadfully !” 

“ At first, perhaps ; but, as we all know, he is hesitating on the 
brink himself, His perversion will be the next piece of news 
you will have to tell me.” 

“T do not believe it,” Nellie Fellowes said stoutly. “Kenneth 
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Bellasis has too much sense. Not but what he’d mind his wife 
confessing to a priest as much and more than most men.” 

“There are priests and priests,” remarked Mrs. Bligh, as she 
resumed the brush which she had laid down; “and I remember 
a very strict French Catholic husband saying once in my 
hearing: ‘Oh! one does not allow every priest to confess one’s 
wife. There are priests, thank God! who can be trusted.’” 

“TI know whom you are speaking of,” said Ethel, “and 
I have no doubt that his experience of the black sheep 
amongst the fraternity had been extensive enough to enable 
him to judge.” 

“Ah!” rejoined Mrs. Bligh, “but I must tell you what his 
wife, an hour or two afterwards, said to me ex téte-d-téte. Her 
remark was in answer to a question of mine regarding her own 
young daughter, Gabrielle, whose hour for making her first com- 
munion was approaching. ‘Tell me, ma chére, I said, ‘do you 
not sometimes—when you remember the questions which, when 
you were a very young girl, the priest put to you—feel pained 
by the thought that others of a similar kind will be asked of your 
child?’ Nowa more truly religious as well as a more sensible 
woman than Marie does not exist, and yet she failed, I am sure 
to see how severe a comment on auricular confession her answer 
was. ‘Mais chére Ethel, she said, ‘at Gabrielle’s age one does 
not understand the meaning of his queries.’ Shocking! was it 
not? And yet I maintain that Roman Catholicism is better and 
safer than the imitation of it, which is carried on at All Saints’. 
If there is to be Confession at all, by all means let it be under the 
safeguard of an oath. Those amateur recipients of a wretched 
woman’s secrets are,as you and I know from experience, not 
always to be depended upon.” 

“ Ah, you are thinking of poor Mrs. Patterson, and the misery 
which her deathbed Confession, as it was at the time considered, 
brought upon herself and her once happy home.” 

“Yes, that was a bad business, and I remember how angry we 
all were at the time with that silly young curate for repeating 
the unhappy woman’s Confession to her husband, but I really 
believe that according to his lights he acted conscientiously. He 
said afterwards to me that confession is of no avail unless punish- 
ment, or fexance as he called it, followed on the act.” 

“ But, in this case, it was not only the erring wife who, on her 
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recovery, found that instead of a kind huskand and a happy 
home she has——” 

“To bear, poor thing! with a man who no longer either loves 
nor trusts her, while she lives in fear of his doing a mischief— 
he who never cared for drink before—to the foor, innocent 
child, in regard to whose birth the dying woman, urged to do 
so by Mr. Greene, owned to him the truth.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bligh thoughtfully, “I grant you that it was 
unfortunate—ill-judged if you will, but I am still persuaded that 
Mr. Greene acted for the best. You recollect the French saying, 
and Carlyle’s comment on it: ‘Sz tout se savait, tout seroit par- 
donné’ You see men are not like God, and cannot see what is 
hidden in the human heart. ” 

“ But,” persevered Miss Fellowes, “some men are able to see 
farther into it than others, and such as are, like Mr. Greene, 
intellectually purblind, ought never to be placed in situations 
where they have the power to work mischief. ‘Where ignorance 
is bliss ’tis folly to be wise!’ Poor Patterson was a contented 
man before, and now he is, I fear, going post-haste to the bad. 
I was at his cottage yesterday, and I quite hated Mr. Greene 


when I saw how everything there was changed.” 


Kenneth Bellasis was an Irish gentleman, the extent of whose 
territorial property was considerably out of proportion to the 
rent which he received from it. He had always been cited as a 
liberal landlord, and in contrast to the majority in South 
Western Ireland of the “ upper classes,” he was, as we have 
seen, a High Churchman to the backbone. 

As the nephew, and heir of childless Sir Henry Bellasis, he 
was naturally anxious to have a son, and great was his dis- 
appointment when the wife to whom he was fondly, although 
undemonstratively attached, failed, as the years rolled on, to hold 
out to him any hopes that the desire of his heart would be 
eventually fulfilled. One effect of this long-continued endurance 
of hope deferred was to increase the habitual reserve of his 
character, a circumstance which his devoted wife, believing it, 
with or without reason, to be the result of her own shortcomings, 
took sorely to heart. Nor were the self reproaches of one of the 
meekest of her sex, the sole, or even the worst consequences 
which Kenneth Bellasis’ general uncompaniableness_ entailed 
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upon his wife, for the lack of congenial sympathy had, there 
could be no doubt, much to do with her sudden rush, in search 
of comfort, into the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Kenneth himself had received but short previous warning of 
her intention. He was well aware that his wife went consider- 
ably ahead of him in her leanings towards the Church of the 
“Faithful,” but several circumstances had combined to set his 
mind at rest concerning her. At a time of great sorrow to 
himself, when a near relative by marriage had abjured the faith 
of his forefathers, Ada had shown herself righteously indignant 
when the Pervert, after solemnly promising his dying and heart- 
broken wife that the religion of the children she left behind 
should not be tampered with, did not scruple, after she was 
carried to her resting place, to break every promise he had 
made. 

On looking back painfully, however (which Kenneth Bellasis, 
albeit he gave no outward tokens of regret, too surely did), toa 
time when between him and Ada there was no gulf of separation 
fixed, one fact which was strongly illustrative of the extent to 
which the mind of Mrs. Bellasis was imbued with Papistical 
dogmas recurred to her husband’s. memory. The scene which 
later on recurred with such persistent vividness to his 
recollection, is one which from its singularity, and the romantic 
beauty of its surroundings, is worthy of being described at 
length. 

To those who are acquainted with the grand, but desolate- 
looking scenery of the Irish Western Highlands it is not 
necessary to recall one of the finest, but alas! one of the least 
profitable estuaries of which Great Britain can boast. In every 
other civilized country of the globe, with the exception of 
Ireland, an arm of the sea such as the Killary Bay would have 
gone far to make that country’s fortune. Situated on a fright- 
fully dangerous, and otherwise harbourless coast, the length of 
the Bay, from its rise amongst the Galway mountains, to its 
embouchure, where it empties itself into the broad bosom of the 
Atlantic, is about twelve miles, whilst it varies from half, toa 
mile and a quarter in width. On either side it is sheltered by 
towering mountains, and its depth is so great that a line-of- 
battle ship might safely anchor within a furlong of each rocky 
shore. 
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At the head of this bay there exists a very small colony of so- 
called Protestants. One it is which was called into being at a 
time—namely, that of the great famine of ’48, when starving 
men and women were found ready to sell their very souls for 
bread. By the great majority who preferred real bodily suffering 
to the indignity of deserting what they called the “religion of 
their forefathers,’ those who thus yielded to temptation were 
called by the opprobrious name of “ soupers,” and were shunned 
accordingly. It was through the interest of a Protestant bishop, 
who was a staunch advocate for pro:elytising Mission work, that 
an ugly little grey church, and a still uglier parsonage house were 
built amongst the picturesque surroundings of the Galway High- 
Jands ; and forthwith a young Dzvzne, fresh from Trinity College, 
Dublin, was duly installed as incumbent, with a stipend of about 
sixty pounds per annum, of the living of Aasleigh. Now, it is 
a fact well known to the students of Irish character that the 
Celtic race are, as a rule, not only quick to perceive the 
peculiaritics of individual idiosyncracies, but that they discern 
with amazing keenness, the signs which in those with whom they 
have to deal, denote that they do, or do not deserve what 
Tennyson has called 


‘The grand old name of gentleman.” 


The “Charlatan,” namely, the man devoid of tact and of 
sensitiveness of feeling, who in order to proselytise is placed in 
their midst, becomes very speedily not only an object of dislike 
and contempt, but a hindrance in lieu of a help to the cause in 
which, armed with far more zeal than discretion, he has gone 
forth to fight. The youthful Boanerges, with whom the Roman 
Catholic priests were, at the time of which I write, at deadly 
feud, were as a rule not precisely of a class to which the term 
“sentleman” could be applied, a fact which will sreadily ke 
believed when I inform the reader that I myself have heard one 
of these young ‘sons of Thunder’ allude in his sermon to the 
Cross, as a “blasphemous emblem,” and to the Virgin Mary as a 
“dissolute and abandoned woman.” “Shure, milady,” said an 
old man once to me, “ your honour wouldn’t like yer own mother 
to be spoken of that way.” 

But to return to the occurrence to which I have alluded as 
suggestive of the state of mind in which Ada Bellasis, a few wecks 
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prior to her reception into the Roman Catholic Church, happened 
to find herself. She and her husband were the welcome and not 
unfrequent guests of an Englishman and his wife who bore the 
name of Fellowes, and who were, in point of fact, the parents of 
the girl who, as Edith Fellowes, has already been introduced to 
the reader. Mr. Fellowes was the leaseholder of a large tract of 
land which he utilised both for grazing and sporting purposes, 
and seeing that the requirements for his double purposes neces- 
sitated the transporting from the Highlands of Scotland a 
“good few” of Presbyterian Protestants, Mrs. Fellowes, with 
the consent of her husband, caused an unused National School 
house to be transformed, as far as circumstances permitted, into 
the likeness of a Chapel. An apolozy for a pulpit was erected, 
beaches of unpainted deal were placed in rows, a carpet of cocoa 
nut fibre covered the floor, and a, small choir was improvised. 
This was composed chiefly of children, and two of the “ Royal 
Irish” who, amongst those whose duty it was to protect the 
threatened life of Mr. Fellowes, had once done duty in Dublin 
in the band of the Corps of which they formed a part. Finally, 
the Bishop of Tuam duly licensed the little building for “ wor- 
ship,” and the Incumbent of Aasleigh was engaged at a 
trifling addition of salary to perform afternoon duty in Bun- 
doragha Chapel. 

It was scarcely probable, as I think the reader will agree, that 
such advantages as were held out by the Church Mission Society 
to those who might be induced to settle in the wildest and least 
populous portion of Connaught would induce any save the least 
eligible of controversial clergymen to accept the offers made to 
them. Those who did accept were, one after another, men whose 
manners and proceedings were the reverse of satisfactory, until 
at length one appeared upon the scene who proved somewhat 
of an exception to the general rule. The Reverend Thady 
O’Connor was, what is called in Ireland, “a broth of a boy.’ 
He was devoted to sport, sang a capital song, and possessed, 
to a considerable extent, the Celtic gift of eloquence. Added 
to this, Nature had endowed him with the talent for adaptation, 
in consequence of which, the new “ Menister ” became a frequent 
guest at Mrs. Fellowes’ hospitable board. 

The cé devant National School house was situated at the dis- 
tance of some three miles from Mr. Fellowes’ lodge, and at 
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about an equal number from Aasleigh. Bundoragha -village 
being within a hundred yards of the bay, it was customary for 
the officiating clerzyman either to “walk over the bog,” or to 
row himself, should the weather prove propitious, down the bay 
to the scene of his afternoon duties. That this lively Celt 
entertained but small reverence for things and ordinances which 
the Roman Catholics regard as sacred, is a fact that goes 
without saying, and the knowledge obtained by Mrs. Fellowes 
that he was wont on “ Sacrament Sundays” to bring, in a much- 
used carpet bag, the “elements ” required, produced the effect of 
deterring on that day the inhabitants of the Lodge from their 
accustomed attendance at the “ Chapel” service. On the especial 
Sundays in question, it was also their habit to defer their accus- 
tomed (and indeed almost only) drive to the bay, till such time 
as the ceremony which they were desirous of avoiding, should 
have been brought to a conclusion. 

It unfortunately chanced that during one of the wenn 
August visits of Mr. and Mrs. Bellasis to the Lodge, the cere- 
mony to which I have alluded was announced to be impending, 
and on that occasion the following short conversation took place 
between Mr. Fellowes and his male guest. 

“Mr. O’Connor,” said the former, “is a capital fellow in his 
way, but Nature never meant him for a parson. He has no 
more reverence in his Irish brain for sacred things than my 
retriever Nell has for a rabbit. Why, one Sunday when he was 
late for Service, he made me laugh till I was ashamed of 
myself at the story told in his rich county Cork brogue, of how he 
had caught sight of a hare on the bog, and of how he had run 
after it, ‘ first throwing me stick, and then me hat at the cratur, 
which got away, bad cess to it, afther all.’” 

“Yes, and how you could laugh at it Jack,” put in Mrs. 
Fellowes, “after I told you that he had that dreadful carpet bag 
swinging at his shoulders all the time.” 

“Well, it was wrong, I confess, but, Bellasis, I was about to 
suggest that it is a shame to waste such a ‘pet’* day as this 
indoors, and that if we wait till the service is over we can drive 
on the car by the empty school house without any one in the 
village being the better or the worse for our proceedings.” 

To this proposal, Kenneth Bellasis willingly acceded. After 


* * Pet day,” an Irish peasant’s pseudonym for a fine day. 
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hearing the anecdote of the carpet bag, he fully agreed with 
his hostess, guoad the wicked lack of reverence of which Mr. 
O’Connor had been proved guilty, and thence it followed that 
after a dull period of delay, the party of four started on the 
outside car for the bay. 

But lo and behold the Fates proved adverse to these well-laid 
plans, for whether or not it was that another mountain hare had 
tempted Thady O’Connor from the path he should have trodden, 
was never clearly ascertained ; certain, however, it was, that as 
the wheels of the car progressed noiselessly over the rain-soaked 
road, a sonorous voice from within the building proclaimed the 
fact that the ceremony which the majority of the party had 
been so anxious to avoid, was still going forward. 

Upon Mrs. Bellasis the shock of this discovery acted with 
great severity. She was seated on the off-side of the car, and 
consequently, as all those who are acquainted with the peculiari- 
ties of the like vehicles must be well aware, she and her host 
(who was doing duty as charioteer) were seated side by side. 
Now an Irish jaunting car possesses, together with much that can 
be said in its dispraise, one signal advantage. In moments of 
danger, its female passengers can, unless hampered by that ob-. 
jectionable product of civilisation, namely a_ strapped-down 
leathern apron, of, without any masculine assistance, from their 
seats, and Mrs. Bellasis, being an Irishwoman bred and born, and 
consequently aware of this peculiarity, promptly acted upon her 
knowledge. Without waiting for the driver to halt, she, as the 
beautiful words of the Communion Service rolled in the richest of 
brogues from the lips of the Church Mission Society’s envoy, 
“threw a lep,” as her country people say, from the car, and in 
another moment, regardless of the stains to which her pretty 
muslin dress would be subjected, fell, in the centre of the muddy 
road, upon her knees.” 

“Drive on please, Fellowes,” said Mr. Bellasis, as calmly to 
outward appearances as if his wife had committed no abnormal 
or eccentric act, “Ada will catch us up before we reach the 
Bay.” 

But with this request the Englishman refused to comply, and 
pulling up a few yards farther on, waited courteously until Mrs. 
Bellasis’ devotions were concluded. She was a pretty, although 
at all times, rather a sad-looking woman, and being constitution- 
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ally shy, she blushed painfully as her host replaced her carefully 
on the cushions of the vehicle, and in discreet silence drove 
briskly onwards. 

The conduct on this occasion of his wife gave rise, in the 
breast of Kenneth Bellasis, to much serious thought. It demon- 
strated in the first instance the immense influence which, over 
and above his own, had been obtained by her director (as the 
ladies belonging to the Anglican Church are wont to call the 
members of its Priesthood) over the not very strong mind of 
easily-impressed Ada ; and then, the extent of her belief in the 
dogma of the Real Presence had never been so patent to him, as 
now it was ; andas he pondered over these things, a vague sense 
of impending mischief stole over his mind. He had himself, 
the cast of that mind being decidedly devotional, been conscious 
of certain stirrings of the Spirit as he listened to the glorious 
strains of sacred music to which at All Saints and Farm Street 
Churches, he had been a listener, but, as Edith Fellowes had 
truly said, he was in no danger of falling. He had little feeling 
save pitying contempt for the “silly women” and weak-minded 
men who, by means of their corporeal senses, namely those of 


sound, scent, and eyesight, were cajoled by proselytising Rome 
into the folly of forsaking the religion in which they had been 
brought up. “If there were no women there would” he had 
been heard to say, “be neither Roman Catholics nor Ritualistics.” 
This remark of his having been called forth by the great pre- 
ponderance in the above churches of female over male worship- 


pers. 

The reception of Mrs. Bellasis into the Church of Rome was 
after an interval of a few weeks, followed by an announcement 
which filled the heart of Kenneth Bellasis with joy unspeakable. 
Ada, on one thrice blessed morning, informed him, whilst blush- 
ing like a young girl at her temerity, that, after. ten years of 
fruitless prayer and weary waiting, she was about to become a 
mother! As a matter of course, her priest led her to believe 
that the long-deferred granting of her petition was owing to her 
having become at last a member of the true flock, and Ada 
recognising in her expected child a gift from God Himself, inly 
resolved that it should be dedicated to His service. 

Mr. Bellasis, happiness at the prospect thus unexpectedly held 
out to him was as great as it was undemonstrative. So great 

18 
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indeed was it that the daily visits of Ada to her church, and the 
sight of tonsured Priests about the house, almost ceased to excite 
his wrath. 

His future hopes and expectations were all bound up in the 
expected child, whilst, singular to relate, no doubt of that child 
proving eventually a son and heir ever occurred to his mind. 

The days and months wore on, and with them in their onward 
flight waxed keener and keener still the anxiety for the coming 
event, of Kenneth Bellasis. It was his wish that Ada should, 
in her hour of trial, be attended by his old friend and neighbour 
Dr. Kavanagh ; for not only was the said Doctor a Protestant, 
but his skill and experience as a “medical man” had long been 
recoznised and valued. A good deal to his surprise, however, Ada, 
although she had from her chilhood known and appreciated Dr. 
Kavanagh, objected to, on the expected momentous occasion, 
the attendance of her husband’s friend. 

“JT hope you will not object, dear Kenneth,” the priest-ridden 
woman says meekly; “but Father Ryan says——” 

“Oh, have it your own way,” said Kenneth impatiently, “ but 
I should have thought that in a case like this my wishes might 
have been the first consulted.” 

“And so they would be, dear,” rejoined the now weeping 
woman, “if Father Ryan had not so strongly objected to a4 

“There, that will do, little woman,” said Kenneth, on whom 
the sight of his wife’s tears produced a sobering effect. “I don’t 
want to worry you, and they say that Doctor O’Halloran is a 
safe man and has had—Heaven knows—plenty of practice.” 

But although Kenneth Bellasis so far yielded the point in 
question to his wife that he permitted the attendance of the 
Roman Catholic doctor, he took especial care that as the critical 
moment approached, Dr. Kavanagh should be within call. It 
came in due time, that dreaded moment, and Mr. Bellasis, self- 
contained man albeit he was, found great difficulty in hiding 
from those around him the amount of anxiety which he endured. 
There was about the whole affair an air of solemn preparation 
which was inexpressibly trying. The nurse, who was attired in 
black, with a snow-white coif upon her head, and an ebony crucifix 
hanging in front of her equally snow-white apron, wore upon 
her middle-aged face (at least, such was Kenneth’s opinion) a 
far from cheerful expression. Dr. O’Halloran had taken up his 
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position in the sick room, whilst through cpenings amongst the 
garden shrubs occasional glimpses could be caught of two black- 
frocked priests, who, with their breviaries in their hands, were, 
as they paced slowly to and fro, evidently discussing a matter 
of very scrious import. 

Kenneth became painfully restless. 

“T wish to Heaven, Kavanagh,” he said, “that you were up- 
stairsin Ada’s room. You could let me know what is going on; 
whereas, if I go to the door, I see no one but that gloomy-look- 
ing Mrs. Hogan, who never has anything fresh to tell me. I don’t 
know why it is, but somehow I seem to distrust that woman.” 

“ Which, let me tell you, is unfair,” rejoined the doctor. “I 
have known Mrs. Hogan for years, and a better-hearted woman 
does not breathe. I tell you what it is, old friend ; your anxiety 
about your wife is filling your brain with morbid fancies, and 
you'd better by half take a cast in the river. It’s in first-rate 
flood, as I saw as I came along, and when there’s a big thump- 
ing boy born, be sure that I’ll be the first to run down and tell 


” 


ye. 
The utter absurdity, taking into consideration Kenneth’s state 


of mind, of this suggestion brought a smile to Mr. Bellasis’ pale 
lips, as he answered, between two puffs of his cigarette: 
“It is all very well, doctor, for an old bachelor like you to 


” 


laugh at my fears, but—— 

“ But what in the name of the holy poker are you afraid of 
man?” broke in the doctor. “Mrs, Bellasis is a strong, healthy 
young woman, and, by the blessing of God, she'll do finely. 
See now at Mrs. Riley, the boatman’s wife, who’s looking—the 
crathur—to go to bed with her twelfth. ‘Mrs. Riley,’ says I, 
‘you ought to be ashamed of yourself.’ ‘ Ach, now, doctor,’ says 
she, ‘don’t you be talking. One can’t goaguin of the Lord, don’t 
ye see.’” 

Kenneth Bellasis contrived, although with some difficulty, to 
reward with a smile the attempts of the worthy doctor to 
divert his mind from the thoughts by which it was being so 
sorely harassed. 

“It is true,” he said, as he and his companion continued to 
pace slowly along the side of a sweet briar hedge which was just 
budding into fragrant leaf, “that, as Byron wrote, ‘ Peasants 
bring forth in safety,’ but Ada is no longer a very young woman 

18* 
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and—well, I believe it is partly the sight of those confabulating 
priests yonder which makes me nervous.” 

“Pshaw, man! Don’t think about them. Ryan isn’t half a 
bad fellow, and ten to one they’re not talking about Mrs. Bellasis 
at all, at all. They have to make their souls, d’ye see, as well as 
fill their pockets. Now if it was a case of getting round a poor 
body who had a few pounds to leave behind her, there might be 
confabulation, as you call it, as to how to get a share of it for the 
Church. Ah, well,” he continued, after a pause. “Let people 
talk as they will, there’s good as well as bad in the Roman 
Catholic religion. They give a deal more money to the poor than 
we Protestants, with all our talk. Look at the Sisters of Mercy, 
how they go about among the sick, without caring a ha’p’orth 
whether it’s small pox or the plague that their patient has got 
taken with! Heaven bless, say I, those noble women! I mind 
me of one. She was called Sister Mary Ignatius, and was a 
nun in the Convent of Mercy at Westport in County Mayo, and 
her equal for doing good there wasn’t through all Oirland to be 
found. Her name was Murphy, and she came of as good a 
stock as any in County Galway. I’m not much of a book man, 
which maybe I should be if there was thirty-six hours instead of 
twenty-four in the day, but I recollect reading of a man whose 
face was, the writer said, a ‘ Benediction,’ and just such a face— 
ay, and better, seeing she was a woman—the Almighty had 
given to Sister Mary Ignatius.” 

“And what became of her?” asked Kenneth, interested, not- 
withstanding his preoccupation, in Dr. Kavanagh’s account of 
the Mayo Sister of Mercy. “They generally die young these 
devoted women, for I have noticed that in the little cemeteries 
that adjoin the Convents—so called (and well are they named) 
of Mercy, there are few of the memorial stones which record the 
deaths of women who have reached their fortieth year.” 

“Well, tis a hard life they lead, and they stand in need of 
rest early,” rejoined the doctor, “but whether Sister Mary 
Ignatius is alive or not I cannot tell you, for some years ago she 
was sent out by the head of her Church to establish a Sister- 
hood of Mercy in Melbourne. I saw her often before she sailed. 
never to see kith nor kin nor native land again, and it grieved 
me to think how much, under a tropical sun, she would suffer 
from the hot serge garments which women of her order wear.” 
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“What a change it must have been for her,” remarked Bellasis. 
“TI cannot imagine a much greater contrast than life on board a 
big Australian ship, and the existence in her convent must have 
been for your poor nun.” 

“ A change indeed, as she wrote to me in the one letter which 
I received from her. Everyone on board treated her, together 
with the six sisters whom she took out with her, with marked 
respect ; and this did not surprise me, for her countenance alone, 
so sweet was it and so benign, was well calculated to influence 
even rough, untaught men for good. I mind me meeting her 
once when I was on the street on me car, and her saying to my 
man, who, though he was of her Faith never went to mass. 
“ Ach now Dinnis,” says she, for she knew him well, having nursed 
his missus through an illness. “Since when is it that you were 
last at confession?” And said Dinnis to me afterwards, for I 
was in a shop at the time, “I just out with the truth, yer honour, 
for bedad I couldn’t look in Sister Mary’s face and tell her a lie.” 

“ And. you heard from her, from Melbourne, you say ?” 

“I did, not long after she landed and when she had just 
returned from accompanying a poor sinful woman, convicted of 
murder to the scaffold. It was an awful scene, and she must 
have felt it much. Gentle, tender-hearted Sister Mary, she was 
the most liberal-minded Roman Catholic whom I have ever met, 
for she believed, God bless her, that even hardened heretics like 
myself might possibly have a chance of slipping into Heaven. 
Her letter to me ended with these words: “If the prayers of 
a poor nun can be of any avail in Heaven, then we shall some 
day meet again.” 

They had been continuing their slow walk during this short 
colloquy along side of the sweet briar hedge, of a sprig of which 
Kenneth Bellasis had been unconsciously inhaling the perfume, 
when their colloquy was suddenly interrupted by the nurse, who, 
laying with frantic haste her hand upon the doctor’s arm, 
whispered : 

“Oh, doctor, do not let the poor lady die! She is very ill, and 
Doctor O’Halloran says that either the mother or the child must 
perish, and if you don’t come at onst it will be the woman 
who——” 

But Dr. Kavanagh waited to hear no more. In a moment 
there flashed across his mind the memory of a hideous fact, 
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that under the circumstances described in a few words by nurse 
Hogan it is the rule in the Roman Catholic religion to sacrifice the 
mother, who having been baptised, can be received into Heaven, 
and to allow the as yet unchristianised child to live and flourish. 

To rush up the staircase to the patient’s room, was with Dr. 
Kavanagh the work of a moment or two. Once there, the 
authority of the husband, who was also a magistrate, carried all 
before it. Father Conway, who standing near the bed had been 
preparing to anoint with sacred oil the hands and feet of the 
about-to-be-murdered woman, was civilly ejected from the room, 
and Dr. Kavanagh took charge of the case. 

Into the particulars of that case it is by no means necessary to 
enter, it being sufficient to say that in the course of a long half 
hour, the courageous woman who, in order to save a human life, 
had incurred the heavy displeasures of her Church, again, but this 
time with slower footsteps, made her appearance. 

During the half hour which after the exit of the Roman 
Catholic upstarts elapsed, until that when Mrs. Hogan’s footsteps 
again sounded on the gravel, Kenneth Bellasis suffered to their 
fullest extent the tortures of suspense. The mental agonies 
which during these thirty minutes he endured, left their lasting 
record on his brow, and never to his dying day did the scent of 
sweet briar leaves fade from his aching memories of the Past. 
With haggard eyes he looked into the nurse’s eyes, and listened 
with apparent calmness to the news she had totell. It amounted 
simply to this: The lady was doing well, but the child—a boy 
—had not come alive into this world of sin and sorrow. His 
little body would return unto the dust from which it sprung, 
whilst, according to the dictum of the Romish Church, its sinless 
spirit had lost all chance of returning to Him who gave it. 

Kenneth Bellasis had never been a strong man, and the 
mental strain of the past year told heavily on his constitution. 
An insidious disease, to which the doctors were either unable or 
unwilling to give a name, attacked him, and ere another year had 
run its course along, Ada Bellasis was left to mourn the loss 
of a husband, whom (for the reason that he had lived and died a 
“heretic”) she could not—so merciless are the dogmas of her 
Church—hope, however fervent might be her prayers, that, in the 
world where tears will be wiped away, she would meet in endless 
happiness again. 
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tboneyp of Aloes: 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


By NORA VYNNE. 
Author of ‘‘ Generosity,” ‘‘A Wife and a Friend,” &c. 


PART I1.—continued. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘*The little less—and what worlds away.” 
—ROBERT BROWNING. 
WHEN Peggie came out of the cloak-room ready to go, she found 
Rahere waiting for her at the door. 
“Does the boy take you home?” he asked. 
“Of course not,” she said angrily. “ Why should he? he does 
not go my way.” 


“May I? Ihave been introduced to you in all due form, there 
is really no reason why I should not, and I want to talk to you a 
little.” 


“T don’t like to be talked to in a cab, it makes my head 
ache.” 

“We will get out of the cab at Kensington Church, and walk 
the rest of the way.” 

She looked at her shoes, hesitating, he looked at them too; 
they were pink this time, shell pink, like her face. Rahere would 
certainly have been ashamed of his own shallowness had he 
been conscious of it, but the sight of those little shoes not only 
helped him to a patient answer, but made him even more sure 
than before that he hada great deal to say to Peggie. 

“JT will give you a new pair if those are spoilt. I have not 
forgotten your size Peggie.” 

“But it is so cold.” 

“You will be warmer walking than in a hansom alone. Come 
Peggie, come with me, or else say frankly that you dare not 
trust me to be with you for half an hour without making you 
miserable.” 
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“Oh, come on then,” said she, submitting with a very bad 
grace, “if youdo, I dare say I shall make you miserable too, 
only don’t talk in the cab, that is all.” 

He did not, he sat without uttering a word, and Peggie found 
the silence very dull, and wished she had not stipulated for it, 
but was a great deal too obstinate to be the first to speak. 

They were both glad when they came to Kensington Church. 
They got out, Rahere paid the cab and dismissed it, and they 
began to walk on slowly. The High Street was altogether 
empty, and the wind blew sharply round the corners, Peggie 
folded her cloak tightly round her arms, and quickened her pace. 

He asked if he might smoke, and offered her a cigarette, 
which she, of course, refused, seeing that they were in the street. 

They walked on silently, till she lost patience, and asked him 
what it was he had wanted to say. 

“Upon my soul I don’t know, Peggie. There was nothing I 
particularly wanted to say, I only wanted to talk to you—do you 
follow the distinction, it is subtle, but important. Talking to 
you is pleasant, ‘saying anything’ might be disappointing, or 
dangerous.” 


“ Seeing that the pavement is so slippery that I can scarcely 
walk, and the wind is like ice, I fail to see where the pleasure 
comes in.” 


“The pleasure is for me, not for you, you have been having 
yours all the evening. Mine is to walk here with you now, to 
be quite alone with you once again under the stars, to tell my- 
sclf that you are mine after all, that you belong to me, with all 
your beauty and all your sweetness, yes, and all your bitterness 
too. I think that is what I wanted to say to you.” 

She answered in one word, vulgar, but emphatic. 

“ Humbug.” 

“ No,” he said, imperturbably. “It is true. I don’t say it is 
wise, but it is true.” 

“Oh, as true as any feeling of yours ever is,” she said; “true 
for the moment, absolutely true for the woman to whom you 
speak, while you speak it.” 

“Do I really deserve that ?” he asked a little surprised. “ Am 
I as shallow as that ?” 

“T think so,” she said ; “I think you really mean what you 
say, but you only mean it because you feel in an affectionate 
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humour, and because it is such a fine night ; you would have felt 
just the same if any other woman had been walking with you, if 
she had been pretty.” 

“You may not think it the right answer to what you have 
said, and you may not believe it; but, do you know, Peggie, I 
have given up flirting, or rather, I have outgrown flirting.” 

“Tam glad of it, it isa stupid habit, and vulgar and wrong 
besides.” 

“Did you know that I heard your lecture on flirting to- 
night ?” 

“No. What does it matter? I have been talking a great 
deal of nonsense to-night. Somehow people always seem to 
expect me to talk nonsense, and why should not I? it would be a 
pity to disappoint them.” 

“Yes,” said Rahere, “it is a pity to disappoint people ; that 
reminds me, I really had something to say to you.” 

They walked on silently, he wished she would ask what it 
was, but she did not. 

“ That is a very nice boy, Peggie,” he said at last. 

“Do you mean David?” she asked pleasantly. “Yes, isn’t 


he nice? He is a dear boy, and so good too, so steady and 
sensible, that is why I like him. He always reminds me of the 
descriptions of young men in ‘Plutarch,’ he is ‘a modest and 


virtuous youth. Did you notice what lovely blue eyes he 
had ? ” 


“No, do they count among his virtues?” 

“Of course they do, so they would with you if they belonged 
to a girl,’ she said sharply. “ Pray do not try to be sarcastic.” 

“TI will not, I do not want to vex you. No, I did not notice 
his eyes, but I noticed something else, Peggie. He is a nice 
boy, a very nice boy, but he is only human, you know; don’t 
you think you ought to be careful ?” 

“Careful?” she fired up in a moment; “you have no right 
even to hint that I am not careful.” 

“You are not so careful, I fear, but that you had forgotten 
your maxim, it is a pity to disappoint people.” 

“Oh, is that what you mean?” she exclaimed in a relieved 
tone. “Oh, dear no. David is not in any danger, he is not that 
kind of boy, he has far too much sense. I am not afraid for 
him, we understand each other perfectly, he and I. I thought 
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you meant that I was not careful about what people will say, 
and I am very careful about that, very careful indeed.” 

He was silent so long that she grew impatient, and asked if 
he did not believe her. 

“No,” he said. “ That is, I believe, what you say of your- 
self, but not what you say of him. Peggie, you are very young, 
and very beautiful, and very thoughtless ; surely your husband 
does well, deserves well of you, in warning you. Surely your 
husband may speak a word of warning without offence.” 

“Well, it is spoken and I forgive you, now let us forget it.” 

He laughed. 

“Well, forget it as soon as you like, though you would not 
have let me treat your admonitions so lightly in the old days. 
But I have not quite finished, there was that other man—Dor- 
rington, who followed you about all the evening like your evil 
genius. What do you know about him, Peggie ?” 

“Does that mean, you know anything? Anything in- 
teresting ?” 

“No, only I heard him described to-night as the biggest 
blackguard in London.” 

Peggie laughed again. 

“So he is,” she said, “that is why I like him. He is so 
openly, frankly, deliciously unprincipled, it is quite a privilege 
to talk to him. You can’t conceive how I enjoy discussing 
politics with him, he is so innocently, ingenuously villainous. Can 
you not sympathise with my feeling? Just think what upright 
respectable people we knew in Lowham, and how dull they were. 
Why, it was worth coming to London for, to know such a 
villain as Mr. Dorrington. It is an education.” 

“Education? Well, yes, a respectable person might learn a 
good deal from a man like Dorrington, and yet come to say at 
last that ignorance was best.” 

“Meanwhile,” said Peggie, recklessly, “I am having a geod 
time.” 

“T believe you are. It has seemed so to me always when I 
have seen you anywhere, and more than ever to-night. It was a 
strange sight for your husband, Peggie, to watch you going 
about, so recklessly light-hearted, between that poor boy and 
that old reprobate; between the man I fear you may hurt and 
the man I fear may hurt you.” 
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“Neither he nor any other man will ever have it in his power 
to hurt me.” 

“ Ah, I envy anyone who feels strong enough to say that. It 
is a comfortable position to be in, but insecure. Well, I have 
spoken my warning.” 

“You have spoken it much more kindly than I ever spoke the 
same kind of warning to you in the old days,” she said. “I 
wonder why ?” 

“T told you before—last time we spoke to each other. I am 
growing wiser.” 

“You are growing nicer, I think. It is very good of 
you to care what becomes of me, to be so gentle with me. 
You are being almost as nice as you were before we were 
married.” 


“Was I ever nice?” he said humbly. “ When I look back I 
wonder how you ever could fancy that you cared for me.” 

“I was puzzled all the time myself to find a reason for it,” 
said Peggie, frankly. “ You liked me because I was pretty, 
didn’t you? And yet it could not have been only that, because 
I am pretty still.” 

“You are prettier than ever,” he answered. “If that is any 


satisfaction to you, you may make the most of it.” 

“Of course it is a satisfaction to me. It is all my capital. 
Since I can’t act, I am bound to look nice. I always feel when 
I am on the boards that if I were ugly the gallery would throw 
vegetables at me.” 

He laughed. 

“Ts it that consideration that gives you such a sweetly 
deprecating, apologetic air?” he said. 

“Yes,” she said frankly, “I suppose so. I always feel as if I 
were saying, ‘Look at me; that is all you will get for your 
money, as far as I am concerned, for you can’t hear me, not to 
any satisfactory extent. This is all I have; I hope it will 
satisfy you. Do you know there is only one person in all the 
world who thinks I have any talent, and that is Richard Sen- 
house. That dear boy thinks that I am a genius, thinks that I 
shall make a great actress some day. I told you, I remember, 
that he thought so before I tried this part, but the point is that 
he thinks so still.” 

“ Peggie,” said Rahere warningly, “this is very serious indeed. 
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You must have an explanation with the poor lad at once. I 
can’t look on and see such infatuation.” 

She laughed. He had meant her to laugh. The scolding he 
had contemplated had been very gently given, and very patiently 
taken, after all) They were in Brook Green now, the moon had 
dropped down behind the big houses and trees on the left, the 
place was very dark. He had to reach out to feel where she was. 

“Peggie, we are nearly at your own door now; when shall 
I see you again? We can’t be strangers any more after this. 
I am sure we have not made each other miserable to-night. 
Peggie, are you going to say good-bye to me kindly?” 

“Very kindly indeed. You have been nice to-night.” 

“Have I? So have you. I wonder should we believe each 
other if we promised to be always nice?” 

“No,” she said, “or if we did we should be jolly well 
mistaken.” 

“ Peggie,” he had kept hold of her arm, and he stopped short 
under a lamp, so that he could see her face. “Peggie, it seems 
the saddest thing on earth that you and I should part like this 
to-night. Must it be?” 

“Yes. Remember how discontented you were with me 
before.” 

“You used to be so trying, but to-night everything seems so 
different—to-night you have been altogether sweet.” 

“ And to-morrow you might find me altogether bitter.” 

“No; but remember when we were first engaged, did we not 
think we were going to be the two happiest of all God’s creatures, 
and were we not? Remember.” 

“No two people who ever lived were happier, for a month or 
two,” she said, “or more wretched afterwards.” 

“Why was it? What did it mean, I wonder? What did we 
fail in—you and I? Other people can love you, and see no 
faults in you; other people can tolerate me, and yet you and I, 
who thought we loved far beyond the common measure, all but 
broke each other’s hearts.” 

“Honey of Aloes,” she repeated, “ Honey of Aloes, and you 
can’t forgive the bitterness.” 

“ And yet we came so near for a little while; we stood so 
close to each other. I thought we really touched hearts once, 
and now, see how far apart we are.” 
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“We are best apart.” 

“Best! it was the only thing possible for us, only what was it 
we missed, Peggie? But for something, we should have been 
one; but for something, our souls would so have mingled 
together we should scarcely have known which prompted 
or which restrained. We might have filled our lives here on 
earth with the very music of Heaven—you and I—if only we 
had been in harmony.” 

“Yes,” she said sadly, “but we could not tune to each other’s 
pitch. I knew it was so, all the while.” 

“Then the blame is with you. Why did you let me hope so 
much from you?” 

“ Ah, that was my ignorance,” she said sadly. “I had a less 
sensitive ear than you. The discords did not hurt me so very 
much. I did not know how they would hurt you.” 

They had reached her door by now, and she had taken out 
her latch-key. He caught the hand that held it, to stay her, not 
passionately, but tenderly, almost nervously. 

“Stay one moment,” he cried. “ Peggie, there must be words 
that would bring us near again, if we could only say them. 
There must be some key note we could both reach if we only 
knew it. Suppose we were to try again?” 

“No,” she cried, “I cannot, I will not. You made me too 
utterly miserable before.” 

She felt his hand on hers grow suddenly cold, but he did not 
withdraw it. He waited without speaking, as if he thought there 
would be some plea rise from her heart stronger than anything 
he could say. She did half realise that there was something in 
his tone now that had not been there when he had spoken to 
her earlier that night—something that had never been in his 
tone before in all the while that she had known him—something 
that almost told her that there were depths as well as shallows 
in his nature, but she could not trust him, nor her own kindlier 
judgment of him, so she drew her hand away and went into her 
house alone. But Peggie cried herself to sleep that night, and 
once or twice waking and remembering how cold his hand had 
turned on hers, she shivered a little and cried again. 

Rahere went home, convinced at last that from all his plans 
and hopes for the future Peggie must be left out, and as much 
amazed as disappointed at the conviction. 
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PART III. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘T am myself indifferent honest.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


RAHERE very soon found out the reason of Dorrington’s interest 
in him, and why people had been surprised at his not knowing 
the man. As is invariably the case in such matters, Rahere 
was the last to learn what everyone else had known days 
before. Dorrington had bought the 7hree Sides, and now 
Rahere sat in his office wondering what would happen next. 

Supposing Dorrington to have bought the paper merely as a 
speculation, his proprietorship would matter very little, but sup- 
posing that he wished to ventilate his own theories and prin- 
ciples, or rather, utter lack of any principle whatever, in it, that 
would be another matter. 

Rahere had been finding out a good deal about Dorrington 
during the last few days, and knew him to be a man with whom 
he could not by any possibility consent to work. A man 
owning only one-ninth of a newspaper cannot expect to have 
much influence as opposed to the man who owns all the rest. 
Still since Mr. Dorrington professed to believe in nothing what- 
ever except the power and virtue of money, and the hopeless 
unreliability of everyone who has not a settled income, it was 
not likely that he would think it worth while, for the mere in- 
dulgence of his vanity, to damage his own property; but the 
question was, would he be likely even to see that an abrupt 
reversal of the tone and tendency of a popular paper would 
damage it, from a commercial point of view? In his absolute 
and thoroughly genuine contempt for the honesty of the world 
at large, Dorrington might not realise that average humanity 
likes to be credited with believing its beliefs. It was one of 
Dorrington’s favourite theories that no one was really fool enough 
to belieye in the principles he professed, or to believe that other 
people thought that he did believe them. 

Rahere was turning all this over in his mind when Dorrington 
came into the office. 
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“ Well,” he began, with a sort of heavy friendliness, “ I’ve come 
to talk things over. You expected me, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said Rahere, “naturally.” 

His ponderous jauntiness irritated Rahere at the very begin- 
ning of the interview. He found himself wondering why the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge did not 
arrange that such men as this should be drowned “when they 
were puppies,” for the good of morality at large. Dorrington 
himself looked a little nervous, but he tried to pass it off with an 
assumption of facetious familiarity. 

“ Afraid you were going to get the sack, eh?” 

“No,” said Rahere quietly, but wincing at the coarseness, “I 
had not looked at that side of the matter.” 

“That’s right,” Dorrington answered patronisingly. “ Never 
lose sight of your own value. You were right, too; that’s the 
last thing I want. I know a good man when I see him, and I 
spotted you months ago. I shall be much more likely to raise 
your screw than to sack you.” 

The thought flashed into Rahere’s mind that he should like to 
ask this great rough brute if he kept a butler, but he decided 
that it was not worth while. Dorrington was so absolutely 
unconscious of his own offensiveness that it became actually 
amusing. 

Dorrington proceeded to expound his views at length. There 
was nothing original in them; they were only such as every 
blackguard, every stupid blackguard that is, has held since the 
days of Rehoboam’s younger advisers, but Dorrington had a 
peculiar vigour and energy in setting them forth. He ended by 
informing Rahere that all that “sentimental twaddle” and 
“higher morality rot” would have to be given up, and the paper 
conducted on what he designated practical, common-sense lines 

“You forget one thing,” said Rahere, “that the publication of 
such “ practical common sense” as you have been talking would 
so reduce the circulation of the paper, that in three weeks we 
should be running it at a loss.” 

“Nota bit of it. You don’t suppose anyone took your poetic 
philanthropy in earnest, do you? People read a paper for the 
news ; no one cares a hang for the preaching. The circulation 
has been going up because you got the name for being generally 
right on literary or dramatic subjects, and because you, have 
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got the name of being smart and up to date, but you don't sup- 
pose anyone ever believed what you said, however much it might 
please them to read it, or supposed that you thought they 
believed you believed it? They weren't such fools. It’s a case 
of mutual humbug. A tribute that your hypocrisy paid to 
theirs.” 

“If that were true, which I doubt, the change would have just 
the same effect. The humbugs would like the assumption of 
their insincerity as little as they would relish the confession of 
ours. I remember, years ago, a big daily paper changed hands 
and principles (though the change was nothing like such a revo- 
lution as you are proposing), and the first result was that for the 
next week or two it was simply sold as waste paper.” 

“T remember that, too,” said Dorrington triumphantly, “and 
I remember how soon it picked up again. Of course we shall 
have a dull time, between the one set of humbugs giving us up, 
and the other catching on, but we shall easily weather that.” 

“Possibly,” said Rahere drily. “You are going to conduct 
the paper for the benefit of the second set of humbugs your- 
self, I suppose ?” 

“Why, no, of course,” said Dorrington, “you will still do 
that.” 

“No,” Rahere answered slowly, “I don’t think I will.” 

Dorrington looked at him in such blank amaze that Rahere 
went on speaking, half apologetically ; it really seemed cruel 
to upset this man’s so confident expectations with his in- 
considerate honesty. 

“You see I almost hesitate to tell you anything that will 
strike you as so absurdly incredible as what I am about to say, 
but I really believe the ideas that I have been trying to propa- 
gate, and I should not care to advocate any others.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Dorrington, in an amiably encouraging 
tone, for he was misled by Rahere’s manner, and thought that 
he only needed a little coaxing, a tribute to the peculiar form his 
peculiar vanity assumed. The coaxing was a stupid form, but 
since it appeared the other exacted it, Dorrington was ready to 
do his best. “Oh, nonsense,” he repeated, with a large, in- 
dulgent smile, “ don’t people often change their opinions?” 

“There is no reason why they should not, if they see cause, 
but I have not changed mine.” 
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“Who can know that, if you say you have?” 

“ Well,” Rahere hesitated, still speaking with the same gentle, 
apologetic air, “ but it would be a lie all the same, whether they 
knew it or not.” 

“What matter so long as no one can prove that it’s a lie? 
Say that your company’s a paying concern when it ain’t, and 
that’s dishonest, if you like. Say that coal’s off your own estate 
when you know that it’s out of your neighbour’s cellar, and you 
will probably land yourself in a big row—but opinions, convic- 
tions, principles, all that rot—they’re different altogether, be- 
cause you can make them just what pays best. Call them this, 
call them that, what matter, since no one believes in them what- 
ever you call them? It’s paid you to go in for one sort of ideas 
so far,so you have believed in them; if I pay you better to 
believe in something different, you can believe in that just as 
easily. You can talk about honesty and high principles and 
conscientiousness just as well on one side as the other, no one is 
likely to believe in them, whichever side preaches them.” 

“ Really,” said Rahere, rising and fingering a paper knife idly, 
“I never was in all my life as conscientious as you make me 
feel just now.” 

Dorrington was puzzled, but after all he had expected some- 
thing of this sort. Geniuses, like women, were intractable crea- 
tures at best, and required patient handling. He was making 
overtures of another kind to a woman just now, and she was 
meeting them just in this same way. He had not the least 
doubt of ultimate success in either case, he was sure the woman 
would accept his offer in the end, but it pleased her particular 
form of vanity to coquet a little first: the genius was 
coquetting too, but both would come round with a little 
more coaxing. 

“Now,” he said affably, “let’s be reasonable, and drop all 
this rot. You are very young, and are from the country—they 
still believe in all sorts of things in the country I’m told. Keep 
your honesty, I admire it, but keep it for matters where dis- 
honesty would get you into trouble, don’t worry me with it, and 
spoil the best speculation I have ever started. Why should you 
be better than anybody else? Do you know any honest 
journalists ?” 

“Most certainly I do,” and Rahere named several. 
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“ Ah, that’s different, they are allat the topof the tree. They 
can afford to be honest, you can’t.” 

“T believe I can.” 

“You'll soon find out your mistake.” 

“IT think not. If those men I have named were not honest to 
start with, they would not be likely to be honest now; besides, 
there are many others, I only gave those names because they 
are well known.” 

“You'll never have a chance of being well known at this 
rate. You don’t seem to understand what red-hot luck you had 
to get where you are now, such luck doesn’t come twice to the 
same man. You got onto this paper through the influence of a 
friend ; your friend has no influence here now, and he never had 
any anywhere else ; a man who shuts himself up with his books 
and his ailments isn’t likely to have influence outside his own 
particular shop. He can’t help you any more. You're a clever 
man, Rahere—a clever literary man I mean, you're a baby in 
matters of business—I don’t mind admitting that from a 
literary point of view you are uncommonly clever, but there are 
a thousand just as clever starving in London now. If you are 
mad enough to leave me, you will join them.” 

“You forget I have a certain share in the paper.” 

Dorrington gave a triumphant grin. 

“Sell your share for what it will fetch, now,” he said. 

Rahere started, he had forgotten that part of the business. 
Suppose Mr. Dorrington to carry out his intentions and to be 
correct in his prophecy, in the interval between the support of 
one set of humbugs and another, the finances of the paper would 
be in a very bad way, and it would be impossible for Rahere 
to sell his share for anything like what he had paid for it. 

Dorrington saw his hesitation, and went on, with open elation 

“As to your leaving your money in the paper, you know 
what you have just been telling me yourself, the circulation will 
go down, the concern will have to be run at a dead loss for 
some while, for as long as I choose in fact. You won’t be 
drawing a salary, you'll get no dividends, and how will you pay 
the interest on the money you borrowed to buy your share in 
the paper ?” 

It startled Rahere that Dorrington knew that he had borrowed 
the money ; he felt a sudden instinctive consciousness that he 
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had not even yet heard of the worst Dorrington had to say, and 
he kept silence. 

“You borrowed the money easily enough, with very few 
questions where it came from ; what will happen when you can’t 
pay the interest ?” 

“T got the money through a respectable firm of solicitors, 
and I shall consult with them as to the course I take, not with 
you.” 

Dorrington grinned again. 

“ Oh, respectable enough, as respectable as their neighbours I 
dare say, and quite respectable enough for me. I don’t blame 
you: you saw that the paper was going to pay, chiefly through 
your work in it, and you wanted your share of the profits; well 
I saw the same thing, a paper that might pay and a man that 
might make it pay, and I didn’t see why I should miss sucha 
chance. I didn’t grudge you your share, or I might have done the 
whole thing by myself. When your ‘ respectable solicitor’ (he’s 
my respectable solicitor too, by the way) told me that you were 
trying to borrow money, I did not see any reason why I should 
not lend you a helping hand, but I expect you to make me some 
return for what I’ve done for you.” 

“T see,” said Rahere slowly, “ you bought the paper, and you 
thought you might as well buy the editor.” 

“Well, yes,” said Dorrington stolidly, “if you like to put it 
that way, and I paid a good price too.” 

Rahere looked at him for a moment or two more in curiosity 
than in anger. 

“What a thoroughpaced, genuine blackguard you are, Dor- 
rington,” he said at last. 

Dorrington was rather complimented than offended, besides, 
he thought the words meant a surrender. 

“Well, it was rather sharp work, I dare say,’ 
modestly. 

“It was, and it was neatly done. To be sure it made your 
work easier to have such a fool as me to deal with. You see I 
had been rather amazed to suddenly find out that I was a clever 
journalist, and I did not see why I should not turn out a man of 
business too, so I let myself be duped as innocently as a rustic 
at a fair. I don’t think you need boast much of your exploit, it 
Was sO easy.” 


’ 


he said 


19* 
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“Why, if you are sharp enough to see all that,” said Dorring- 
ton, a good deal surprised, “I wonder you did not manage 
things a little better for yourself.” 

“T was not sharp quite soon enough, that is all.” 

“Well, I’m open to any reasonable suggestion, what do you 
propose to do just now?” 

“TI propose to say good morning.” 

Rahere unlocked a drawer, and taking out some private 
letters of his own, began arranging them in his _ pocket- 
book. 

“You aren’t serious? You can’t possibly be serious?” cried 
Dorrington incredulously. 

“It is strange, but I am; I don’t think I ever was so serious 
before in my life.” 

“You can’t possibly mean to be such a fool. You don't 
realise what you’re doing. You have a good berth here, and a 
first-rate investment, stay with me, and you won’t find me hard 
about that interest until the paper looks up again, but if you go, 
I shall insist on having my money, and you know what that will 
mean.” 


“Yes,” said Rahere. “It will mean ruin.” 

“Tt shall,” gasped Dorrington, losing his temper, and showing 
the savage nature under his smug self-complacency. “It shall, 
that I swear. I’d have done well by you if you had let me. 
What do you suppose will become of you ?” 


” 


“I don’t know,” said Rahere. “Does the question interest 
you? It docsn’t me, not much.” 

This was not affectation, at that moment he really felt that 
he did not care what happened to him, but the languid insolence 
of his tone irritated Dorrington still further. 

“Tt does not concern me in the least. You may go and hang 
yourself for all I care. I have taken more trouble about you 
than you are worth. There are scores of cleverer men than 
you to be had for the asking, without all this damned fuss. I'll 
have no more of it. Make your choice. You've got to choose 
between me and ruin.” 

“Yes?” answered Rahere. “And as I said before, I choose 
ruin, it is infinitely preferable.” 

Dorrington turned purple; he looked as if he were going to 
choke, but he didn't, he swore instead, and it seemed to relieve 
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him; Rahere began to laugh, but he was a little surprised to 
hear himself laughing. 

“You may as well write me a cheque up to to-day,” he said 
at length. 

“No,” snapped Dorrington, “I won’t pay you anything until 
I am sure of my interest on the money I lent you.” 

“Tam not quite sure that that is legal,” Rahere said coolly. 
“ However, I won’t stop to discuss the matter now; good after- 
noon. As I said just now, what a blackguard you are, Dorring- 
ton.” He spoke with the same languid smile that in the old 
days used so to irritate his wife, and turned for a last word at 
the office door. 

“Tt is curious, but I am not in the least angry with you, no 
more than I should be with a slug for being slimy—but, good 
Lord, how slimy it is! Did you ever touch one, Dorrington ? 
One feels as if one’s hand wouldn’t be clean for weeks afterwards. 
Good day.” 

Dorrington sat for some time in bewilderment after Rahere 
had left the office. It was a great shock to him to have his 
estimate of human nature disappointed in this way. It even 
gave him a passing, but highly unpleasant, sense of dissatisfaction 
with himself to meet a really honest man, who could not only 
assert his honesty without bluster, and (what was still more 
unnatural) without an audience, but gave such conclusive proof 
of it. He had often met men before who said they were honest, 
but then he had not been obliged to believe them. He had 
even said that he was himself honest on occasions, but he had 
not believed that either, or expected that anyone else would 
believe it. Perhaps, after all, it was not honesty, but sheer 
lunacy, the proverbial madness of genius. That was much more 
probable. 

Then the disturbing thought rose in his mind that perhaps 
the woman would disappoint him as much as the genius had 
done, but he dismissed the idea with contempt, as unworthy a 
moment’s place in a “practical” mind. “One man in a 
thousand” he had found, and the discovery had been most 
unwelcome, “ but one good woman among a thousand” he was 
thoroughly convinced that no one ever would find. 

All the same, he resolved to make the matter sure at once, so 
calling a cab he drove to Brook Green. 
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It seems sometimes a merciful provision of nature that the 
sort of man whom a good woman (except now and then in the 
way of a study), cannot bring herself to tolerate, is always con- 
soled by a firm conviction that no good women exist. Just 
think how it hurts the vanity of such men, when by any chance 
they discover that the world is full of good women who will have 
nothing to say to them at any price. 


(To be concluded.) 
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SCHILLER. 


Schiller, 
By JOSEPH FORSTER. 


No man should be better known to the English people than 
Schiller. Carlyle’s biography of him was so excellent that 
Goethe translated it into German. The translations of “ Wallen- 
stein” and the magnificent “Piccolomini” by Coleridge, are 
entirely worthy of the great originals. Then Bulwer Lytton’s 
rendering of the fascinating and noble poems is admirable. 
Schiller's enthusiasm, his purity of mind, his aspiring love for all 
that was great in Nature, art, and human nature, make his works, 
especially in this age of cheap, shallow cynicism, unspeakably 
valuable. 

Goethe’s greatness, his many-sided genius, his universal and 
profound knowledge of the darkest and most awful depths of 
human passion, create a feeling of almost awe in the student; 
but the sunny radiance, the love that pulses through Schiller’s 
“William Tell,” “Maid of Orleans,” “Don Carlos,” and “ Wallen- 
stein,” make the reader not only admire but love the splendid 
genius who created them. 


Schiller was born in Wiirtemberg, on November 10, 1759—a 
few months after our Robert Burns. His father had been 
a surgeon in the Bavarian army, and was employed by the Duke 
of Wiirtemberg to look after his pleasure grounds and planta- 
tions. Schiller’s parents were good and intelligent, and he owed 
his noble, honest character to them. 

The Duke of Wiirtemberg had founded a free seminary for 
the sons of his military officers, and, as he had great esteem for 
the Schillers, he invited the parents to send Frederick there. 
The school was at Stuttgard, and to it the boy wassent, in 1773. 
The discipline there was terribly severe. The rules were iron ; 
everything was done to make the boys into mere machines. All 
individuality was crushed ; there was no play allowed for cha- 
racter, for free will, for the display of any special features of mind 
or disposition. No pleasure, no relaxation, no free intercourse 
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between the boys, was permitted. Drill, drill, drill, and task, 
task, task, was the dreary plan. Now the boy was a born poet; 
and, therefore, emotional and imaginative. It was like breaking 
a butterfly on the wheel. Poor fellow! He was fourteen when 
this cruel, crushing experience began. But, although Schiller 
was excitable and sensitive in the highest degree, he conquered 
himself and studied hard and well, preserving a calm exterior. 
Still, there is no doubt that this hard, crushing discipline, just at 
the time, too, when the heart of a boy is most eager to open 
itself to congenial friends and to all that is bright, joyous and 
beautiful, produced the retiring manner and rather awkward 
shyness which characterised Schiller in after life. 

In 1775 he ceased to study law and turned to medicine. He 
disliked both ; but, of the two, hated medicine the least. About 
this time he first read Shakespeare, Plutarch, Klopstock, and 
Lessing, with a burning, all-absorbing enthusiasm. Soon after that 
he read Goethe’s “ G6etz von Berlichingen,” and the passionate 
admiration it: aroused in Germany turned his attention to the 
drama. The result was that he wrote his first play, “Cosmo von 
Medicis,’ some parts of which he afterwards used for the 
“Robbers.” He wrote a great many little things, afterwards 
found amongst his papers. Still, in spite of his passionate love 
of poetry, like a manly, earnest fellow, he pursued his serious 
studies with iron resolution. 

“ Duty first and pleasure after” was the golden rule of Schiller. 
He was not a favourite with his narrow-minded, pedantic 
masters, and was considered by them to be an unprofitable, dis- 
contented, and disobedient lad. But the publication of the 
“ Robbers” gained him the attention of the reading world. It 
was Schiller’s protest against the cruel, crushing, conventional 
thraldom to which he had been subjected so long. The protest 
was in proportion to the provocation. Had not the sensitive 
nature of the young poet been wounded to the quick, he could 
not have hurled such a red-hot defiance at all that the world 
thinks respectable and decent. 

Schiller commenced this astonishing and daring play when 
only nineteen. It is the product of a powerful but untrained 
mind ; it is exaggerated, even grotesque ; but what power, what 
passion, what genius it displays ! 

Karl von Moor is the creation of a young, enthusiastic poet. 
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He is handsome, clever, fascinating ; but without a vestige of 
prudence. 

Amelia, the only female in the play, is a beautiful creation ; 
but not a being of mortal mould. She loves Karl with enthu- 
siasm. This is how she expresses her love for him: “He sails 
on troubled seas—Amelia’s love sails with him ; he wanders in 
pathless deserts—Amelia’s love makes the burning sand grow 
green beneath him, and the stunted shrubs to blossom; the 
South scorches his bare head, his feet are pinched by the northern 
snow, stormy hail beats round his temples—Amelia’s love rocks 
him to sleep in the storm; seas and hills and hcrizons are 
between us ; but souls escape from their clay prisons, and meet 
in the paradise of love!” 

No woman made for human nature’s daily food talks like 
that, fortunately! But Schiller himself was the first to admit 
the extravagance of this play, which, with all its faults, shows 
there was poetical fibre in the poet’s soul. I think a young 
poet should be exuberant; the time for pruning comes later, 
when sad experience brings sober judgment to cut and curtail 
what, as youths, we thought very fine indeed. As Schiller said, 
“he presumed to delineate men two years before he had met 


” 


one. 

The publication of the “Robbers” offended the Duke of Wiir- 
temberg and his courtiers. Schiller finished the play in 1778, 
but did not dare to publish it until he had completed his medical 
studies. 

In 1780, he obtained the position of surgeon to the regiment 
Augé, in the Wiirtemberg army. This appointment enabled him to 
print the “ Robbers” at his own expense. Schiller was summoned 
to appear before the Grand Duke who was not only indignant at 
the bold opinions expressed in the play ; but, in addition, scanda- 
lised at its want of literary grace and polish. The Duke was good 
enough to condescend to offer to assist Schiller in removing the 
literary blots in the play; but, I regret to say, that Schiller did 
not acknowledge the Duke’s offer with sufficient gratitude. This 
annoyed His Highness, who commanded him to confine himself 
to his profession of surgeon ; or, if he must write poetry, not to 
publish it without submitting it first to his criticism. Schiller 
had studied Shakespeare and “Goetz”; the Duke had only read 
the classical French school of dramatists. Schiller was twenty- 
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three when he left Stuttgard. He says: “I went empty away— 
empty in purse and hope.” 

He was invited to stay with Madame von Wollzogen, who 
knew him by his works, and his intimacy with her sons, who had 
been his schoolfellows at Stuttgard. Under this lady’s hospi- 
table roof, he collected his thoughts and his energies. The 
world owes much to that lady. Schiller was not the man to re- 
pine and whine. No; there was something of the Spartan in 
his temperament. 

Within a year after he left Stuttgard, he produced two powerful 
plays, “Love and Intrigue,” and “Fiesco.” Both these plays 
show a great superiority to the “Robbers.” The genius of the 
man was growing from year to year, and developing into the 
mastery of passion and thought so nobly and triumphantly 
displayed in “Tell” and “ Wallenstein.” There is the same 
enthusiasm in the two plays “ Love and Intrigue,” and “ Fiesco,” 
as in the “ Robbers” ; the same ideally beautiful and perfect ; 
and, therefore, unnatural heroines; but the exaggeration is less. 
There are beautiful, pure thoughts ; there are fine indications of 
philosophical discrimination, soon to ripen into finer and more 
perfect work. The production of these three plays closes the 
first part of Schiller’s literary life. The fiery “storm and stress ” 
period was ended. The bitter wounds “that patient” (or im- 
patient) “merit of the unworthy takes” had healed; at least 
they were skinned over. 

In September, 1783, he went to Mannheim, as poet to the 
theatre. This fulfilled the hopes of Shiller’s heart, and gave him 
a position of independence. He could pursue his intellectual 
labours calmly and undisturbed. He had his daily bread 
assured ; he had peace, liberty, hope, always sweet ; but especially 
sweet to Schiller, by whom they were enjoyed for the first time. 
“ All my connections,” he said, “are now dissolved. The public 
is now all to me, my study, my sovereign, my confidant. To 
the public alone I henceforth belong ; before this, and no other 
tribunal, will I place myself; this alone do I reverence and fear. 
Something majestic hovers before me as I determine now to 
wear no other fetters but the sentence of the world, to appeal to 
no other throne but the soul of man!” Schiller lived up to that 
sublime resolution. 

In 1786, Schiller published his “ Don Carlos.” Now, I venture 
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to think this one of the noblest of his works. It is an immense 
advance on his three former plays. It is pervaded by a noble, 
enthusiastic love for humanity ; it is philosophical and profound ; 
and it is exquisitely beautiful in idea and sentiment. Schiller 
was now master of his mind and heart. What he thought, he 
could express in beautiful, many-coloured, glittering words. 
Contrast the cold-blooded, miserable, because suspicious, despot 
Philip II., with the self-contained, the noble and fearless Posa. 
How the bigoted, cruel, unloving and unloved tyrant seems to 
shrivel up before the unselfish and exalted Posa. The latter’s 
life is in his soul, which neither death nor Philip can touch. I 
must quote part of the scene—the finest in the play—between 
Philip II]. and the Marquis de Posa :— 


Posa. Man is greater than you thought. The bondage of long slumber 
He will break ; his sacred rights he will reclaim. 
With Nero and Busiris will he rank 
The name of Philip, and that grieves me, for 
You once were good. 
King. How know you that? 
Posa (with warm energy). You were ; 
Yes by th’ All Merciful! Yes ; I repeat it. 
Restore to us what you have taken from us. 
Amid a thousand Kings, become a King. 
[He approaches him boldly, fixing on him firm and glowing 
looks}. 
Oh! could the eloquence of all the millions 
Who participate in this great moment 
Hover on my lips, and raise into a flame 
‘That gleam that kindles in your eyes! 
Give up this false idolatry of self, 
Which makes your brothers nothing ! 
Be to us 
A pattern of the Everlasting and the True! 
Never, never did a mortal hold so much 
To use it so divinely. All the kings 
Of Europe reverence the name of Spain: 
Go on in front of all the kings of Europe 
One movement of your pen, and new-created 
Isthe earth. Say but, let there be freedom ! 
, [Throwing himself at his seet. 
King (surprised, turning his face away, then again towards Posa) 
Singular enthusiast! Yet rise—I— 
Posa. Look round and view God’s lordly universe : 
On Freedom it is founded, and how rich 
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It is with freedom! He, the Great Creator, 

Has given the very worm its little dew-drop ; 
Ev’n in the mouldering spaces of Decay 

He leaves Free-will the pleasures of a choice. 
This world of yours / how narrow and how poor! 
The rustling of a leaf alarms the Lord 

Of Christendom : you quake at every virtue ; 
He, not to mar the glorious form of Fredom, 
Suffers that the hideous hosts of Evil 

Should run riot in His fair creation. 

Him, the Maker, we behold not ; calm 

He veils Himself in everlasting laws, 

Which, and not Him, the sceptic seeing, exclaims : 
“Wherefore a God? The world itself is God.” 
And never did a Christian’s adoration 

So praise Him as this sceptic’s blasphemy. 


King. And such a model you would undertake, 
On earth, in my domains, to imitate ? 


Posa. You can; who else? To th’ people’s good 
Devote the kingly power, which far too long 
Has struggled for the greatness of the throne. 
Restore the lost nobility of man. 
Once more make of the subject what he was, 
The purpose of the Crown, let no tie bind him 
Except his brethren’s right, as sacred as 
His own. And when, given back to self-dependence, 
Man awakes to the feeling of his worth, 
And Freedom’s proud and lofty virtues blossom ; 
Then, Sire, having made your realms the happiest 
In the earth, it may become your duty 
To subdue the realms of others. 


King (after a pause). 1 have heard you to the end. 
Not as in common heads, the world is painted 
In that head of yours ; nor will I mete you 
By the common standard. I am the first 
To whom your heart has been disclosed : 

I know this, so believe it. For the sake 

Of such forbearance ; for your having kept 

Ideas, embraced with such devotion, secret 

Up to this present moment—for the sake 

Of that reserve, young man, I will forget 

‘That I have learned them, and how I learned them. 
Arise. The headlong youth I will set right, 

Not as his sovereign, but as his senior. 

I will, because I will. So! bane itself, 

I find in generous natures may become 
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Ennobled into something better. But 
Beware my Inquisition! It would grieve me 
If you—— 

Posa. Would it? Would it? 

King (gazing at him and lost in surprise). Such a mortal 
Till this hour I never saw. No, Marquis! 
No! You do me wrong. ‘To you I will not 
Be a Nero—not to you. A// happiness 
Shall not be blighted by me; you yourself 
Shall be permitted to remain a man 
Beside me. 

Posa (quickly). And my fellow-subjects, Sire ? 
Oh, not for #ze, not my cause was I pleading! 
And your subjects, Sire ? 

King. You see so clearly 
How posterity will judge of me ; yourself 
Shall teach it how I treated men 
As soon as I had found one. 

Posa, O, Sire! in being 
The most just of kings, at the same instant 
Be not the most unjust! In your Flanders 
Are many thousand worthier than I. 
Tis but yourself—shall I confess it, Sire ? 
That under this mild form first truly see 
What freedom is. 


(with softened earnestness). 
Young man, no more of this. 
Far differently will you think of men 
When you have seen and studied them as I have. 
Yet our first meeting must not be our last ; 
How shall I try to make you mine? 
Sire, let me 
Continue as I am. What good were it 
To you if I like others were corrupted? 
King. This pride I will not suffer. From this moment 


You are in my service. No remonstrance ! 
I will have it so ° - \* 


In this noble play, which glows with a splendid enthusiasm, 
Schiller puts into the mouth of Posa the following words, instinct 
with pathetic wisdom. “Tell him,’ Don Carlos, “that when he 
is a man he must reverence the dreams of his youth.” 

Three years after “Don Carlos” appeared the Bastille fell. 
This play purifies the heart and elevates the mind; it is full of 
great thoughts, expressed in a language of corresponding beauty. 
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In 1787, Schiller visited Weimar. He was not then introduced 
to Goethe ; but Herder and Wieland gave him a hearty greeting. 
Wieland was then the Nestor of German literary men. Schiller 
reverenced him as a father. He said: “We shall have bright 
hours: Wieland is still young, when he loves.” Yes, the heart 
of a good wise man is never old; it is capable of love to its 
last pulsation. Weimar delighted Schiller so much that he 
thought of settling there. “You know the men,” he writes, 
“of whom Germany is proud: a Herder, a Wieland, with their 
brethren; and one wall now encloses me and them. What 
excellencies are in Weimar! In this city, at least in this 
territory, I mean to settle for life, and at length once more to 
get a country.” 

After some months’ stay at Weimar, he received a cordial 
invitation from his friend, Madame von Wollzogen, to visit her 


at Bauerbach. During his journey there, he met, at Rudolstadt, 
a new friend, Fraiilein Lengefeld, whose attractions made him 
sorry to leave the place. 

Next year he returned there, and lived in the neighbourhood 
from May to November. He visited the Lengefeld family every 


day. 

The following are Schillers views on marriage: “To be 
united to a person that shares our sorrows and our joys, that 
responds to our feelings, that moulds herself so pliantly, so 
closely to our humours; reposing on her calm and warm affec- 
tion, to relax our spirit from a thousand distractions, a thousand 
wild wishes and tumultuous passions; to dream away all the 
bitterness of fortune in the bosom of domestic enjoyment—this 
is the true delight of life.” 

Schiller loved Fraiilein Lengefeld ; and his love was returned. 
This was the happiest period of his life. His plays were 
admired ; he was surrounded by congenial friends, and now the 
love of a charming woman crowned his happiness. Schiller’s 
greatest friend was to be the intellectual giant, Goethe. No two 
men could differ more than Schiller and Goethe. The latter 
was ten years older than Schiller; one being thirty-nine and the 
other twenty-nine. Goethe was a poet and a consummate man 
of the world; accustomed to hold his own in the most courtly 
society. Schiller, as I said before, was shy and a little awkward. 
The idea of meeting the great man made Schiller nervous. 
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This is his account of the impression made on him by his first 
intercourse with Goethe : 

“On the whole, this personal meeting has not at all diminished 
the idea, great as it was, which I had previously formed of 
Goethe, but I doubt whether we shall ever come into any close 
communication with each other. Much that still interests me 
has already had its epoch with him. His whole nature is, from 
its very origin, otherwise constituted than mine ; his world is not 
my world ; our modes of conceiving things appear to be essen- 
tially different. From such a combination no secure, substantial 
intimacy can result. Time will try.” 

Time did try ; and made them friends. But, at first, Goethe 
thought as unfavourably of Schiller as the latter did of him. 
This is his feeling to Schiller : 

“On my return from Italy, where I had been endeavouring 
to train myself to greater purity and precision in all departments 
of art, not heeding meanwhile what was going on in Germany, 
I found here some older and some more recent works of poetry, 
enjoying high esteem and wide circulation, while, unhappily, their 
character to me was utterly offensive. I shall only mention 
Heinse’s ‘Ardinghello’ and Schiller’s ‘Robbers. The first I 
hated for its having undertaken to exhibit sensuality and 
mystical abstruseness, ennobled and supported by creative art: 
the last because in it the very paradoxes, moral and dramatic, 
from which I was struggling to get liberated, had been laid hold 
of by a powerful, though an immature genius, and poured in a 
boundless, rushing flood over all our country.” 

“Neither of these gifted individuals did I blame for what he 
had performed or purposed: it is the nature and the privilege 
of every mortal to attempt working in his own peculiar way ; he 
attempts it first without culture, scarcely with the consciousness 
of what he is about, and continues it with consciousness increas- 
ing as his culture increases ; whereby it happens that so many 
exquisite and so many paltry things are to be found circulating 
in the world, and one perplexity is seen to arise from the ashes 
of another. . . I avoided Schiller, who was now in Weimar, 
in my neighbourhood. The appearance of Don Carlos was not 
calculated to approximate us; the attempts of our common 
friends, I resisted ; and thus we still continued to goon our way 
apart.” 
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But, as all the world knows, all this smoke of prejudice dis- 
appeared, and they became helpful friends and fellow labourers 
in the mighty field of literature. In 1789, Schiller became pro- 
fessor of history at Jena. In the February following his arrival 
there, he married Fraiilein Lengefeld. The following beautiful 
letter, which I venture to think will please the reader, refers to 
that happy union. 

“Life is quite a different thing by the side of a beloved wife, 
than when forsaken and alone, even in summer. Beautiful 
Nature! I now, for the first time, fully enjoy it, live in it. The 
world again clothes itself around me in poetic forms ; old feelings 
are again awakened in my breast. What a life I am leading 
here! I look with a glad mind around me; my heart finds a 
perennial contentment without it ; my spirit, so fine, so refresh- 
ing a nourishment. My existence is settled in harmonious 
composure; not strained and impassioned, but peaceful and 
clear. I look to my future destiny with a cheerful heart. Now, 
when standing at the wished-for goal, I wonder with myself how 
it has all happened, so far beyond my expectation. Fate has 
conquered the difficulties for me; it has, I may say, forced me 
to the mark. From the future I expect everything. A few 
years, and I shall live in the full enjoyment of my spirit ; nay, I 
think my very youth will be renewed, and that inward poetic life 
will give it me again.” 

What a beautiful and elevating picture of a spirit at peace 
with itself and all around it! Heart, mind and soul are here in 
perfect harmony. 

As professor of history, Schiller’s taste for historical study was 
intensified. His “ Revolt of the Netherlands” is full of noble 
thoughts, and a burning love of liberty pervades every line. 
But I cannot stop to analyse it ; and must pass on to Wadllen- 
stein, a work of mature and enormous power. The gloomy, con- 
centrated Wallenstein, reading his fate, or trying to do so, in 
the distant stars, the lovely, the exquisite Thekla, so pure 
so exalted, so utterly unselfish ; and then the noble Max, living 
on great thoughts and breaking himself in pieces against the 
adamantine rock of selfishness and cruelty —all these great 
creations, wrought out with absolute perfection of art, make the 
Wallenstein plays unique in modern literature. The love of 
Thekla and Max, in the midst of all the cruelty and hideous 
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brutality of war, reminds one of a pure, sweet flower blooming on 
the side of a volcano ready to burst into lurid flame at any mo- 
ment; and it does burst in flame, and the tender, perfumed petals 
are consumed. Schiller paints, with the hand of a master, the rude 
brutal soldier, his careless, dare-devil life and its coarse joys. 


“Free wish I to live, and easy and gay, 
And see something new on each new day ; 
In the joys of the moment lustily sharing, 
For the past or the future not thinking or caring: 
To the Kaiser, therefore, I sold my bacon, 
And by him good care of the whole is taken. 
Order me in ’mid the whistling fiery shot, 
Over the Rhine stream, rapid and roaring wide, 
A third of the troops must go to pot. 
Without loss of time, I must mount and ride; 
But farther, I beg you much, do you see, 
That in all things else you would leave me free.” 


Thekla is the daughter of Wallenstein. He is consumed by 
a mighty ambition, and defies the emperor. Max Piccolomini 
is sent with troops to conduct Thekla to her father’s camp. 
They meet and love with a deep, devoted passion stronger than 
death. The ambitious father has other and higher views for his 
daughter. Max loves and venerates Wallenstein with boyish 
enthusiasm as a superior being. His father is sent to wrest the 
command from Wallenstein. He is a cold-blooded diplomatist ; 
and, when Max learns his purpose, he revolts, and quarrels with 
his father. Wallenstein is surrounded by enemies and traitors 
who plot and accomplish his assassination. The Death of 
Wallenstein is sublime in its gloomy power. A sense of impend- 
ing woe and horror pervades every scene. The scene and 
soliloquy in which Wallenstein communes with the stars and 
tries to wrest their secret from them, is one of the masterpieces of 
literature. Poor Max, with despair at what he sees of fallen 
human nature, all his cherished ideals dashed to pieces, goes out 
at the head of his cavalry and is killed. 

Broken-hearted, loving Thekla goes to find his dead body, as 
Edith sought that of Harold, accompanied by her friend and 
companion. 
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Thckla. His spirit calls me : ’tis the troop 
Of his true followers who offered up themselves to avenge his death; 
and they accuse me 
Of an ignoble loitering—/ey would not 
Forsake their leader, even in his death—/hey died for him. 
But shall I live >— 
For me, too, was that laurel garland twined 
That decks his bier. Life is an empty casket ; 
I throw it from me. Oh, my only hope ; 
To die beneath the hoofs of trampling steeds— 
That is the lot of heroes upon earth ! 


After this pathetic speech, Thekla disappears from the scene, 
but Schiller wrote the following poem, entitled : 


“ THEKLA.” 


Where am I? Whither borne? From thee 
As soars my fleeting shade above ?, 

Is not all being‘closed for me, 
And over life and love? 


Wou'd’st ask where wings their flight away 
The Nightbirds, that enraptured air 
With Music’s soul in happy May ? 
But while they loved--they were ! 


And have I found the Lost again? 
Yes, I with him at last am wed ; 
Where hearts are never rent in twain, 

And tears are never shed. 


There wilt thou find us welcome thee, 
When thy life to ours shall glide ; 
My father, too, from sin set free, 
Nor Murther at his side— 


Feels there that no delusion won 
His bright faith to the starry spheres ; 
Each faith (nor least the boldest one) 
Still towards the Holy nears. 


There word is kept with Hope ; to wild 
Belief a lovely truth is given ! 

Oh, dare to err and dream !—the child 
Has instincts of the Heaven.” 
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Madame de Staél, in her eioqueat book which first intro- 
duced German literature to Europe, De L’Allemazne, thus 
criticises Wallenstein. 1 venture to translate the following 
passage :—“ Schiller has created characters of a romantic in- 
terest. He has painted in Max Piccolomini and Thekla celestial 
creatures, who as they pass through the storms of political 
passions, preserve in their souls love and truth. Thekla is the 
daughter of Wallenstein; Max is the son of the per4&dious 
friend who betrayed him. The two lovers—in spite of their 
fathers, in defiance of fate, in contempt of all opposing forces— 
follow the dictates of the love which burns in their hearts, and 
search and find each other in life andin death. These two beings 
appear in the midst of the furious combat of frenzied ambition 
as if doomed to misfortune ; they are pure victims, chosen by 
Heaven itself, and nothing could be more lovely than the contrast 
between their pure devotion and the passions of men bitterly 
struggling in a world which to them is all.” 

Of William Tell, Joan of Arc, The Bride of Messina, and 
Schiller’s other lofty works I have not time to speak. But I 
must quote his splendid poem Pegasus in Harness. Of this. 


Bulwer has left us a very fine translation. It paints what Goethe 
has also depicted in his magnificent play, “Tasso”; the never- 
ending struggle of the poetical, sensitive, enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, in its combat with the hard, dry, selfish, matter-of-fact, 
or, in appearance, matter-of-fact, world. 


PEGASUS IN HARNESS. 


At Smithfield once, so I’ve been told, 

Or some such place where beasts are sold, 

A bard, whose bones from flesh were all free, 
Put up for sale the Muse’s palfrey. 

His ears how cock’d, his tail how stiff ! 

Loud neighed the prancing Hippogriff. 

The crowd grew large, the crowd grew larger ; 
“ By Jove, indeed a splendid charger ! 
’Twould suit some coach of state! the king’s ! 
But, bless my soul, what frightful wings ! 

No doubt the breed is mighty rare— 

But who would coach it through the air? 
Who’d trust his neck to such a flyer ?” 

In short, the bard could find no buyer. 

At last a farmer plucked up mettle : 
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“Let’s see if we the thing can settle. 

Those useless wings my man may lop, 

Or tie down tight—I likes a crop! 

’Tmight draw my cart ; it seems to frisk it ; 
Come, twenty pounds! Ecod, I'll risk it.” 


I blush to say the bard consented, 

And Hodge bears off his prize, contented. 
The noble beast is in the cart ; 

Hodge cries, “Gee hup !” and off they start. 
He scarcely feels the load behind, 

Skirrs, scours, and scampers like the wind. 
The wings begin for heaven to itch, 

The wheels go devilish near the ditch ! 

“So ho!” grunts Hodge, “’tis more than funny ; 
I’ve got a penn’orth for my money. 
To-morrow, if I still survive, 

I have some score of folks to drive ;-- 

The load of five the beast could drag on ; 

I’ll make him leader to the wagon. 

Choler and collar wear with time ; 

The lively rogue is in his prime.” 


All’s well at first ; a famous start— 
Wagon and team go like a dart. 

The wheelers heavy plod behind him, 
But doubly speeds the task assigned him ; 
Till, with talljcrest, he snuffs the heaven, 
Spurns thefdull road so smooth and even. 
True the impetuous instinct to, 

Field, fen, and bog, he scampers through. 
The frenzy seems to catch the team ; 
The driver tugs, the travellers scream. 
O’er ditch, o’er hedge, splash, dash, and crash on, 
Ne’er farmer flew in such a fashion. 

At last, all batter’d, bruised, and broken, 
(Poor Hodge’s state may not be spoken) 
Wagon, and team, and travellers stop, 
Perch’d on a mountain’s steepest top ! 
Exceeding sore and much perplexed, 

“ ’fegs,” the farmer cries, “ what next ? 
This helter-skelter sport will never do, 
But break him in I'll yet endeavour to ; 
Let’s see if work and starving diet 

Can’t tame the monster to be quiet !” 


The proof was made, and save us! if in 
Three days you’d seen the hippogriffin, 
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You’d scarce the noble beast have known, 
Starved duly down to skin and bone. 
Cries Hodge, rejoiced, “I have it now, 
Bring out my ox; he goes to plough.” 
So said, so done, and droll the tether, 
Wing’d horse, slow ox, at plough together ! 
rhe unwilling griffin strains his might, 
One last strong struggle yet for flight ; 
In vain, for, well inured to labour, 

Plods sober on his heavy neighbour, 
And forces, inch by inch, to creep, 

The hoofs that love the air to sweep ; 
Until, worn out, the eye grows dim, 
The sinews fail the foundered limb, 
The god-steed droops, the strife is past, 
He writhes amidst the mire at last ! 
“Accursed brute!” the farmer cries ; 
And while he bawls, the cart-whip plies, 
“ All use it seems you seem to shirk, 

So fierce to run—so dull to work ! 

My twenty pounds! Not worth a pin! 
Confound the rogue who took me in!” 


He vents his wrath, he plies the thong, 
When, lo! there gaily comes along, 
With looks of light, and locks of yellow, 
And lute in hand, a buxom fellow ; 
Through the bright clusters of his hair 
A golden circlet glistens fair. 


“What’s this—a wondrous yoke and pleasant ? * 
Cries out the stranger to the peasant. 

“The bird and ox thus leashed together— 
Come, prithee, just unbrace the tether: 

But let #ze mount him for a minute— 

‘That beast—you'll see how much is in it.” 
The steed released—the easy stranger 

Leaps on his back, and smiles at danger ; 
Scarce felt that steed the master’s rein, 

When all his fire returns again: 

He champs the bit—he rears on high, 

Light, like a soul looks from his eye ; 
Changed from a creature of the sod, 

Behold the spirit and the god: 

As sweeps the whirlwind, heavenward springs 
The unfurl’d glory of his wings. 

Before the eye can track the flight, 

Lost in the azure fields of light. 
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The last foem I can quote is cne of the greatest and grandest 
in literature: “The Cranes of Ibycus.” 

The history of the composition of this poem shows that 
Goethe had a great deal to do in making it what itis. In the 
first sketch of the ballad, only one crane flew over Ibycus when 
he was murdered. Goethe suggested that there should be a 
long line of cranes, resembling in some degree the long and 
awful pageant of the Furies. Schiller perceived at once the 
beauty and grandeur of the suggestion, and adopted it at once. 
In fact, the cranes were the companions of Ibycus on his journey 
Both poet and birds were travelling to a foreign land. This 
poem is, therefore, the beautiful result of the friendship of Goethe 
and Schiller, and is worthy of that noble origin. 


THE CRANES OF IBYCUS. 


From Rhegium to the Isthmus, long 
Hallow’d to steeds and glorious song, 
WEere link’d awhile in holy peace, 

Meet all the sons of martial Greece, 
Wends Ibycus—whose lips the sweet 
And ever young Apollo fires ; 

The staff supports the wanderer’s feet— 
The God the Poet’s soul inspires ! 

Soon from the mountain-ridges high, 
The tower-crowned Corinth greets his eye ; 
In Neptune’s groves of darksome pine, 
He treads with skuddering awe divine ; 
Nought lives around him save a swarm 
Of cranes, that still pursued his way— 
Lured by the South, they wheel and form 
In ominous groups their wild array. 


And “ Hail! Beloved Birds!” he cried ; 
‘My comrades on the ocean tide, 

Sure signs of good ye bode to me ; 

Our lots alike would seem to be ; 

From far, together borne, we greet 

A shelter now from toil and danger ; 
And may the friendly hearts we meet, 
Preserve from every ill—the stranger ! ” 


His step more light, his heart more gay, 
Along the mid-wood winds his way, 
When, where the path the thickets close, 
Burst sudden forth two ruffian foes ; 
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Now strife to strife, and foot to foot ! 
Ah! weary sinks the gentle hand ; 

The gentle hand that wakes the lute 

Has learn’d no lore that guides the brand. 


He calls on men and Gods in vain ! 
His cries no blest deliverer gain ; 
Feebler and fainter grows the sound, 
And still the deaf life slumbers round— 
“Tn the far land I fall forsaken, 
Unwept and unregarded, here ; 

By death and caitiff hands o’ertaken, 
Nor e’vn one late avenger near!” 


Down to the earth the death-stroke bore him 
Hark, where the Cranes wheel dismal o’er him ! 
He hears, as darkness veils his eyes, 

Near, in hoarse croak, their dirge-like cries. 
“Ye whose wild wings above me hover, 

(Since never voice, save yours alone, 

‘The deed can tell) the hand discover— 

Avenge !”—He spoke and life was gone. 


Naked and maimed the corpse was found— 
And, still through many a mangling woumd, 


The sad Corinthian Host could trace 
The loved—too well-remembered face. 

“ And must I meet thee thus once more ? 
Who hoped with wreaths of holy pine 
Bright with new fame—the victory o’er— 
The Singer’s temples to entwine.” 


And loud lamented every guest 

Who held the Sea-God’s solemn feast— 
As in a single heart prevailing, 
Throughout all Hellas went the wailing. 
Wild to the Council Hall they ran— 

In thunder rushed the threat’ning Flood— 
“Revenge shall right the murdered man, 
The last atonement—biood for blood !” 


Yet ’mid the throng the Isthmus claims, 
Lured by the Sea-God’s glorious games— 
The mighty many-nation’d throng— 

How track the hand that wrought the wrong ? 
How guess if that dread deed were done, 

By ruffian hands, or secret foes ? 

He who sees all on earth—the Sun— 

Alone the gloomy secret knows. 
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Perchance he treads in careless peace 
Amidst your Sons, assembled Greece — 
Hears with a smile revenge decreed— 
Gloats with fell joy upon the deed— 
His step the avenging gods may mock 
Within the very Temple’s wall, 

Or mingle with the crowds that flock 
To yonder solemn scenic hall. 


Wedged close, and serried, swarms the crowd— 
Beneath the weight the walls are bow’d— 
Thitherwards streaming far and wide— 
Broad Hellas flows in mingled tide— 

A tide like that which heaves the deep 
When hollow-sounding, shorewarl driven ; 
On, wave on wave, the thousands swee 
Till arching, row on row, to heaven ! 

The tribes, the nations, who shall name, 
That guest-like, there assembled came? 
From Theseus’ town, from Aulis’ strand— 
From Phocis, from the Spartan’s land— 
From Asia’s wave-divided clime, 

The Isles that gem the AXgzean Sea, 

To hearken on that Stage Sublime, 

The Dark Choir’s mournful melody ! 


True to the awful rites of old, 

In long and measured strides, behold 
The Chorus from the hinder ground, 
Pace the vast circle’s solemn round. 
So this World’s women never strode, 
Their race from mortals ne’er began, 
Gigantic, from their grim abode, 
They tower above the Sons of Man ! 


Across their loins the dark robe clinging, 
In fleshless hands the torches swinging, 
Now to and fro, with dark-red glow— 

No blood that lives the dead cheeks know ! 
Where flow the locks that woo to love 

On Auman temples, ghastly dwell 

The serpents, coil’d the brow above, 

And the green asps with poison swell. 


Thus circling, horrible, within 

That space—doth their dark hymn begin, 
And round the sinner as they go, 

Cleave to the heart their works of woe. 
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Dismally wails, the senses chillinz, 
The hymn—the Furies’ sol2ma song ; 
And froze, the very marrow thrilling, 
As roll’d the gloomy sounds along. 


“ And weal to him—from crime secure— 
Who keeps his soul as childhood’s.pure ; 
Life’s path he roves, a wanderer fre2 

We near him not— The Avengers, We! 
But woe to him for whom we weave 

The doom for deeds that shun the light : 
Fast to the murderer’s feet we cleave, 
The fearful Daughters of the Night. 


* And deems he flight from us can hide him ? 
Still on dark wings We sail beside him! 

‘The murderer’s feet the snare enthrals— 

Or soon or late, to earth he falls ! 

Untiring, hounding on, we go ; 

For blood can no remors2 atone ! 

On, ever—to the Shades below, 

And there—we grasp him, still our own;! ” 


So singing, their slow dance they wreathe, 
And stilness, like a silent death, 

Heavily there lay cold and drear, 

As if the God-head’s self were near. 
Then, true to those strange rites of old, 
Pacing the circle’s solemn round, 

In long and measured strides—behold 
They vanish in the hinder ground ! 


Confused and doubtful—half between 
The solemn truth and phantom scene, 
The crowd revere the Power presidinz 
O’er secret deeps, to justice guiding— 
The unfathoin’d and !nscrutable 

By whom the web of doom is spun ; 
Whose shadows in the deep heart dwell, 
Whose form is seen not in the sun! 


Just then, amid the highest tier, 

Breaks forth a voice that starts the ear ; 

“ See there—see there, Timotheus ; 

Behold the Cranes of Ibycus!” 

A sudden darkness wraps the sky ; 

Above the roofless building hover 

Dusk, swarming wings ; and heavily 

Sweep the slow cranes—hoarse—murmuring, over ! 
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“Of Ibycus ?—” That name so dear 

Thrills through the hearts of those who hear ! 
Like wave on wave in eager seas, 

From mouth to mouth the murmur flees— 

‘“* Of Ibycus, whom we bewail ? 

The murdered one ! What mean those words? 
Who is the man—knows fe the tale ? 

Why link that name with those wild birds ? ” 


Questions on questions louder press— 

Like lightning flies the inspiring guess— 
Leaps every heart—“ The truth we seize ; 
Your might is here, Eumenides ! 

The murderer yields himself confest— 
Vengeance is near—that voice the token— 
Ho !—him who yonder spoke, arrest !-— 
And him to whom the words were spoken !” 


Scarce had the wretch the words let fall, 
Than fain their sense he would recall. 

In vain.; those whitening lips, behold ! 

The secret have already told. 

Intotheir Judgment Court sublime 

The scene is changed ;—their doom is seal’d! 
Behold the dark unwitnessed Crime, 

Struck by the lightning that reveal'd ! 


“Whom the gods love, die young.” 

Raphael, Mozart, Mendelssohn and Schiller belong, in my 
opinion, to a band of Heaven’s peculiar favourites. They are 
lent to this little, peddling world for atime, but Heaven soon 
resumes the gift it so bounteously bestowed. The King of 
Terrors struck no chill to the lofty soul of Schiller. His life was 
in his heart and intellect ; his body and its claims were trifling 
to him. His death, like his life, was calm and beautiful. Of his 
friends and family he took a touching farewell. He ordered 
that his funeral should be plain and simple: no pomp, no 
display. 

When asked how he felt, he said: “Calmer and calmer.” 
Later, he sank into a deep sleep. When he awoke, he said: 
“ Many things are growing clear and plain to me.” 

Again he closed his eyes; and his sleep deepened and 
deepened until it merged into the sleep, of death. 


“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
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The Portrait of a Child. 


How can I paint in words to you, 
Dear-loved and absent one, 

The portrait that you ask of me? 
Where find beneath the sun 

The colours rich and delicate 
With which it should be done? 


How demonstrate in measured verse 
Her graceful air and ways? 

For she is full of subtleties 
Like changing summer days, 

No words are there that I can find 
To fitly speak her praise. 


A little maid just five years old, 
My heart’s own heaven-sent child,— 
With childhood’s purity revealed, 
Gracious and undefiled, 
In her divine unconsciousness 


And in her accents mild. 


The tendrils of soft hair that curl 
Round her head halo-wise, 

Are brighter in their golden lights 
Than gold that misers prize ; 
Nor is there flower, or sea, or sky 

As blue as her blue eyes. 
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Fair as the ftower that stands alone 
Is that sweet face of hers ; 

She has a rapt and serious air 
That seems beyond her years, 

And when you hear her voice, it is 


Like one from angel-spheres. 


A happy nature, grave and gay, 


With courteous gracious mien, 
Honest as only children are 
In ignorance serene ; 
Her life is sunshine, where as yet 
The shadows are unseen. 


What say you to my picture, dear ? 
Though crude and incomplete, 

Meseems a semblance yet is there 
To her of whom I speak, 

Although my every word is faint 
To tell how she is sweet! 


E. M. DE FONBLANQUE. 


TO fr Rew WH OO eS 
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A LOVER'S SECRET. 


H Dover’s Secret. 


By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, 


Author of ‘‘ In a Grass Country,” ‘‘ A Devout Lover,” ‘‘ A Lost Wife,” 
‘*This Wicked World,” Etc, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


JOHNNY. 


This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crowning sorrow 
Is remembering happier things. 
—TENNYSON. 

FouR years ago! How longa time it seems to look forward 
to, how brief and swift a space to look back upon! To the 
young, life and time seem endless and four years an illimitable 
cycle, but as we grow older, and wiser, and sadder, there is 
something almost appalling in the headlong flight of those same 
years that we deemed were to be so long, and we begin to 
realize for ourselves that, as the Great and Wise Old Book has 
told us, our “ days are as grass ; that in the morning is green and 
groweth up; but in the evening is cut down, dried up and 
withered.” 

It is four whole summers since the Mazad lay at her 
moorings below Fairley Lock—since Jack Ludlow loved not 
wisely but too well, and since, for his sake, Madge Durham 
shattered for ever the virginal peace of her soul. 

Four winters with their snows have come and gone, four 
springs with nipping east winds and frost-pinched buds, and 
now the fourth summer has come round, and the sun is shining 
warmly and the trees are decked in their June bravery and all 
the flowers are blooming brightly in the garden borders. 

On the lawn at Fairmead Hall life is repeating itself as in 
small things it is for ever doing. 

Wilson and Thomas—not the same Thomas by the way, but 
a younger and a meeker edition—are bringing out the tea-things 
on to the lawn. They have spread the snowy cloth upon the 
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miniature table, and set out the Queen Anne tea-pot and cream- 
jug and sugar-basin and the dainty Japanese tea-cups side by 
side. There are three of these last still, one for each of the 
ladies, but there is in addition a curious and singular innovation 
to be seen upon the tea-tray. By the side of the tiny cups and 
in a row with them Thomas has set down a substantial white 
and gold mug, upon whose fat and bulging side is inscribed in 
golden characters the homely nursery distich, “ For a good boy.” 

Miss Durham sits as of old, bolt upright in her garden chair 
with gold-rimmed spectacles on her nose, whilst Miss Margaret 
rises softly from her place and takes her place behind the tea- 
table. Hard by, Madge is seated on a low wickerwork chair. 
Her gold brown head, from which she has cast off her wide straw 
hat, is bent over some white needlework of exquisite fineness, at 
which she is stitching industriously—it looks like a tiny shirt. 
Who, in the old days, ever saw Madge toiling at her needle? 
She used to be always racing about—riding or rowing or romp- 
ing with the dogs—but now she often sits for hours over her 
work, 


“Now, where has that boy got to?” asks old Miss Durham 


sharply. “Why is he not here for his tea ?” 

Madge looks up quickly. Her face is no longer pale and 
haggard as when we saw it last, but radiant with health and life, 
and there is the quiet light of a deep happiness in her heaven- 
blue eyes. 

“He was here a moment ago,” said Aunt Margaret, peering 
with half-shut eyes across the lawn. 

“He is there,” said Madge below her breath as she rose from 
her chair, and laying down her work upon the ground, she went 
quickly forward. 

And now from the far-away corner of the sunlit garden came 
swiftly running towards the group, a small creature—the new 
element that has stolen in these latter days into the tranquil 
lives of the three women of Fairmead Hall. 

A frail, slenderly-built boy-child, with sleek brown head and 
amber eyes, which, when as now, the sun’s light shines into them, 
are almost golden in their tawny colour. 

He came quickly, bearing a great bunch of wild demiapes 
foxgloves and dog-roses and long trails of feathery clematis 
—aloft in both his tiny hands. 
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Madge, when she reached him, stooped down suddenly and 
caught him, flowers and all, to her heart, and lifted him up 
laughing merrily on to her shoulder, where he settled himself 
entirely to his satisfaction with both arms tightly wound about 
her neck. It was a pretty picture, the fair woman and the 
brown-eyed child, the two heads, one of gold and the other of 
darkest brown close pressed together, with the -wild flowers 
behind them both; the tiny face, with its delicate infantine 
colouring, pressed closely against the cheek no less soft and 
pink than the rosebud lips that were pressed against it. 

“ Johnny is late for tea. Johnny went too far away,” said the 
tender woman’s voice with all her heart in her eyes. 

“But Johnny got boofa’ fowers all for his Mads,” retorted 
the little fellow with exultation, “all for his dear Mads,” he 
repeated, hugging the golden head yet closer and tighter. 

“It is extraordinary,” remarked Miss Durham to Aunt 
Margaret as she watched the little scene through her eyeglasses, 
“quite extraordinary how devoted Madge is to that child!” 

“ Madge is fond of children,” observed Aunt Margaret, putting 
two lumps of sugar into the white and gold mug. 

“It is not fondness, my dear, it is znfatuation !” replied the 
old lady somewhat markedly. “And it is not a wholesale 
worship of all children, but a particular adoration for that one 
special child.” 

Aunt Margaret was silent, but a wave of pink colour flushed 
suddenly across her withered face. 

Madge was still playing with the boy at a little distance. 

“It has always struck me as strange,’ continued Aunt 
Durham after a moment’s pause, “that we should never have 
heard any more concerning that child’s parentage. One would 
have thought that his parents, after leaving him upon the door- 
step of our lodge-keeper’s cottage, would have returned to see 
what had become of him.” 

“No doubt they were poor tramps Aunt, you know we 
thought so at the time, half-starved beggars who had enough to 
do to feed themselves, and who out of sheer misery deserted the 
poor infant, leaving it at our gates on purpose, in the hope that 
you would take compassion on it and support it.” 

Old Miss Durham said nothing for a moment, then suddenly 
she turned round in her chair and looked at her niece. 
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“Has it ever struck you, Margaret, that Johnny cannot be the 
child of tramps?” 

“Never, aunt! What else could he be, poor child, left like 
that by the roadside?” faltered Aunt Margaret, with the pink 
flush again mantling her face. 

“Well, I for one, am certain that his parents were not beggars. 
That boy, even at his tender age, has distinction and refinement 
in his looks. If he had been born in that debased condition 
of life he would be clownish in his ways—blood must out—and 
that child is, I could swear, of gentle blood. Look at him now.” 

Madge had set the child down, and he was strutting towards 
the tea table with his bunch of flowers across his shoulder, 
balancing his tiny feet one after the other before him, marching 
sturdily to Madge’s voice as she loudly sang the “British 
Grenadiers,” clapping her hands together to mark the time, 
behind him. 

The boy’s head was erect, his glance fearless and free; his 
lissome movements, his slender shape and well-made limbs, all 
told the same story. 

Aunt Durham was right enough, this assuredly was no beggar 
woman’s deserted brat. 

“But for your entreaties—yours and Madge’s—Margaret, I 
should have sent that child to be brought up in the workhouse. 
What sort of figure would he have cut amongst the rough 
children there, do you suppose? Why, you can tell him as 
you would tell a thorough-bred colt ia a field of cart-horses ! ” 

“That should comfort you surely, aunt,” Margaret plucked up 
courage to say with a faint smile. “Since you have been so 
charitable towards this poor child and taken him out of your 
kindness to live in your house, it is fortunate, is it not, that 
he should turn out to be of a better stock than we imagined ?” 

“I don’t know—I don’t know. There is some mystery about 
him that I do not understand. Perhaps we are but nourishing 
a viper in our midst. Perhaps I should have been wiser not to 
give in to the foolish impulses of my nieces. What place has 
a baby in a household of maiden ladies? We should have been 
better without him.” 

And then at that moment little Johnny, with that serene 
disregard of persons which is one of the chiefest attractions of 
childhood, came tottering up to the old woman’s side and laid a 
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tiny brown fist that grasped a tall purple foxglove upon her black 
satin knee. 

“Aunty Dullum, have a fower, one of Johnny’s_boofa’ 
Powers?” lisped the baby voice, and the foxglove was waved dis- 
respectfully up against the old lady’s aquiline nose. 

What a beautiful thing is a young child! Who can with- 
stand its delicious ignorance? What principles, however strict 
and Spartan, be proof against the homeliness of its prattle? Is 
there not within all of us, however hardened, however worldly 
we may be, however wrapped about in a mantle of selfishness, 
just one soft spot always, to the last hour of our lives, wherein 
a little child’s smile may enter, piercing: through and sunning 
and warming the toughest and most obdurate of hearts ? 

When little Johnny, the poor outcast waif who had been found 
one May morning rather more than two years ago, a small living 
wailing bundle of humanity deserted upon the doorstep of the 
lodge-keeper’s cottage—when this little child, who had been fed 
and clothed upon charity in the big house ever since, thrust the 
tall foxglove flower into the stern face of his benefactress and 
turned his sunny amber-coloured eyes confidently up to those 
withered features above him—that were wont to inspire awe rather 
than confidence into the minds of older and wiser persons—then 
avery strange thing happened. 

Instead of a scowl, there dawned a queer unaccustomed 
smile upon the harsh features—a smile that spread slowly across 
them, and made even the keen hawk eyes appear for a moment 
to be kind and womanly. 

“You funny little fellow,” said Aunt Durham, taking the prof- 
fered foxglove from the tiny hand. “There, go and have your 
tea, Johnny, like a good boy.” 

And the child, satisfied that his gift was accepted, sat down 
to the table obediently between Madge and Aunt Margaret. 

Later on, after the old lady had gone in the house, these two 
walked together along the beech-shaded path that led to the 
river, whilst the boy danced along in front of them. 

“She suspects, Madge. I am certain that she suspects,” said 
Aunt Margaret fearfully ; “she said there was a mystery, and 
that the boy was no beggar-woman’s brat.” 

“ Any one could tell that, I should think,” answered Madge, 
with a half laugh of pride. 
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“And then she noticed your devotion to him, Madge; she 
said it was ‘extraordinary. Oh, my dear, don’t you think you 
might—just before her, you know—manage to take a little less 
notice of him ?” 

“ How am I to do that, aunt, when he is all I have in the 
world and my very life is bound up in him? You know that 
he is everything to me.” 

Her voice broke a little as she said it, and there were tears in 
her eyes. 

“TI know, my darling, I know,” and Aunt Margaret patted 
the hand that was twined within her arm. “I knew it would be 
very difficult ; but still, for the boy’s sake you know! It would 
be wiser, I think; you see if she were to find out the truth— 
Oh, she is so hard and stern, I do believe she would turn him 
out of the house, poor little angel. I do really believe she 
would.” 

“I daresay she would turn us both out for the matter of 
that,” answered Madge bitterly, “and anyhow if my boy went I 
should very certainly go with him, even if the whole truth had 
to be told.” 

“And what then would become of you both, Madge? For 
Heaven’s sake be careful, for God knows how you and the child 
would live, if she turned you out of doors. Remember that we 
have nothing, positively nothing but what she gives us.” 

“TI could work for my living, perhaps,” murmured Madge in a 
doubtful voice after a few moments of silence. 

“And how, pray? What could you do? What have you 
been ever taught to do, my poor child? Gentlewomen in this 
country are not educated to earn their own living—it is not 
expected of them. At best they can only be badly trained 
governesses or companions to invalid ladies, and who do you 
think would take a governess or a companion hampered by a 
child ?” 


Madge sighed a little wearily. She had often thought it over 
before. 


“We must try and keep our secret a little more strictly, dear 
Aunt Margaret, then—since if we fail to do so, it must mean ruin 
to my boy and to me.” 

“There is one other thing you might do,” said her aunt after a 
brief pause in a constrained voice. 
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Madge walked on more quickly with a sudden flush upon her 
averted face. 

Aunt Margaret glanced at her timidly out of the corner of her 
eyes. “ My dear,” she said at length, seeing that Madge did not 
speak, “I cannot help it if you are angry with me for saying it. 
I feel that I szust speak of it to you.” 

“ Did we not settle never to speak of this subject again, aunt ?” 
answered Madge coldly. “ The thing is over, past, forgotten! 
There is nothing more to be said or done. I do not want to 
speak of it again ever—ever!” she added with a sudden passion. 
“Oh!” Don’t you see that unless I could forget it I should go 
mad !” 

“My darling, I don’t want to distress you—but is it right 
Madge what you are doing? Would it not be better to think 
less of your self and more of your boy’s future ?” 

“He has no future—none, none!” she cried a little wildly, 
and then she sank down upon a garden bench and burst into a 
passion of tears. 

sunt Margaret sat down patiently beside her, caressing her 
dumbly, until the brief storm had passed away. Her heart ached 
for her, for the undying pain she could not assuage, and for 
which there seemed to be no human consolation. 

“Tam so happy with him,” said Madge presently as she wiped 
away her tears, “so content with the present, and with the 
treasure that has almost made me forget all my terrible past. 
Why do you want me to rake it all up, Aunt Margaret ?” 

“Because, my dearest child, your child may live to reproach 
you for resting content beneath a slur upon your name and upon 
his own.” 

Madge buried her face in her hands. 

“TI feel certain,’ continued Aunt Margaret with a gentle 
persistence, “that it is your duty to the boy to find out his father 
and to claim some sort of support for him—remember, Madge, 
that you were married in a church—by a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and in the presence of a witness, and 
although that Mr. Storey who married you, got another living 
and went away no one knows where so soon after your wedding, 
yet I cannot but believe that he performed the ceremony in all 
good faith, Why do you still persist in doubting that you are 
his lawful wife ?” 
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“ Because of his own written words, Aunt, that told me he was 
not free to love me—that he was tied to another woman before 
he knew me! What does that mean save that his marriage 
with me was a sham and a delusion? He deceived Mr. Storey 
as much as he deceived me. I see plainly now the meaning 
of many things that I could not understand at the time. 
The secrecy to which he bound me, the haste of it all, his per- 
sistent refusal to tell his mother, his evasive answers to all my 
questions about his people. It all points to one thing, he was a 
married man! and I, in my ignorance and folly, was an easy 
dupe to the fancy of an hour!” 

“Madge, it is too horrible, I cannot believe it of him! The 
man would have been a veritable monster to have done such a 
thing!” 

“ And have we not been always taught that they ave monsters ? 
It was to my own undoing when I forgot it!” She spoke 
wildly and bitterly, twisting her hands with quick nervous move- 
ments together. Aunt Margaret looked at her compassionately. 
It was not often that Madge referred to that dark chapter of her 
life. The bitterness of this outburst betrayed how terrible her 
secret suffering must often be. 

After a moment she turned round and took her aunt’s 
hand. 

“Dear Aunt Margaret, have I frightened you? Do not look 
so distressed dear. It will pass away, I shall forget it again, I 
often do for hours together, and God has given me so sweet a 
comfort in the child, that I ought to be thankful! And then I 
have you to pour out my grumbles to, and I know how much I 
owe to you and how good you have been tome. How clever 
too! When I look back to those terrible months at Boulogne, 
and remember how nearly I died and how devotedly you nursed 
me through it all, and then how wonderfully you managed about 
Johnny’s coming here! I never understand to this day, how 
you got over Aunt Durham, to say nothing of that horrid old 
Wilson! It was all your doing—but for you, the boy would 
not be here. And now I often think she has really grown fond 
of him! Who could help it?” added the mother as her eyes 
rested fondly on the little figure that sat making a daisy chain 
on the grass a little way off. “He is such a darling and so good! 
Oh, I do feel it so hard that he may not call me ‘ mother, though 
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I know that is but a small matter, and a foolish thing to fret over 
when I have so much to be grateful for!” 

Presently Aunt Margaret spoke again in a low, timid 
voice. 

“ Madge, if you believe all these terrible things are true about 
Mr. Ludlow, you must indeed hate him very much.” 

“No, that is the worst of it!” she answered in a broken voice, 
whilst her lip trembled and sudden tears gathered blindingly in 
her eyes. “If I could hate him it would be much better—God 
knows he deserves to be hated !—but, try as I wiil, I cannot! 
I despise and loathe myself for my weakness; I try incessantly 
to think of all his perfidy and cruelty to me, and yet, do what I 
will, I cannot hate him. The utmost I can do is sometimes, for 
a few hours, to forget him ; at other times when I think of him 
I do not hate him at all; I only think of how well he seemed 
to love me and how happy we were during the hours that we 
spent together. It is partly because I love him still—to my 
sorrow and my shame—that I cannot and will not move a finger 
to seek him out. I will not convict him of his sin, or bring home 
to him a crime that is punishable by law.” 

“ But for your boy’s sake, Madge——” 

“My boy must suffer too. Are we not told that the sins of 
the fathers are visited on the children? That is the unalterabie 
justice of life!” 

She rose as though to put an end to the discussion, and called 
to little Johnny to come to her, and then Aunt Margaret said very 
gravely, as she passed her arm within hers: 

“ All the same, Madge, I am not sure that some day you will 
find that you do not know the truth about it all. “It seems to 
me as if there must be some terrible mistake somewhere, and 
you will find out that some chain of unhappy circumstances has 
divided you, and not the terrible and heartless crime of which 
you believe him guilty. I pray Heaven, my dearest child, that 
you may some day find it to be so.” 

“It is kind of you, dear aunt, to say it,’ answered Madge, 
shaking her head sadly. “ Butalas, I have no hope of it: nothing 
can do away with his own written words, and the horrible letter 
in which he renounced me for ever! There can be no mistake 
there.” 

She lifted the child up in her arms and a little sunshine came 
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back to her sorrowful face as his tiny hands wound the daisy 
chain about her neck. 

“Why for you cry, Mads? Naughty Mads to cry,” said the 
little fellow, nestling his sunburnt cheek against hers. 

“TI won't cry any more, darling,” she answered, and as she 
spoke and pressed him to her heart, all the love and light came 
back again once more to the mother’s happy eyes. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE BAD NEWS. 


And, when the stream 

Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 

A consciousness remained that it had left, 

Deposited upon the silent shore 

Of memory, images and precious thoughts 

That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed. 

WORDSWORTH. 

PERHAPS the darkest hour of Jack Ludlow’s whole life was that 
on which old Miss Durham’s letter had reached him, telling him 
that Madge was dead. 

The blow had at first well-nigh stunned him; he had sat 
there motionless by his open bed-room window for upwards of 
an hour, with the letter clenched tightly in his hands, unable to 
move, to think, or even rightly to realise the terrible news that 
it contained. 

' Then he had lifted his head and with half-blinded eyes had 
looked out upon the cloudless sky and tideless sea that swept 
the lovely bay into an azure semicircle ; looked at the wooded 
slopes dotted with white houses, at the Eastern town, clustering 
down below with its countless domes and pinnacles, and beyond 
again at the distant range of mountains, flushed with the morn- 
ing glory of the African sunshine. The world was all fair and 
lovely, and redolent with the warm glow of life and movement, 
whilst she—she whom he had loved so well—she whom he had 
held in his arms and made his very own—part of himself—life 
of his life—she lay cold and dead, mouldering beneath the damp, 
brown sods of a far distant churchyard ! 

Oh, could this awful thing be true ? 

He asked himself the question aloud in his agony, but it did 
not nevertheless occur to him to doubt the truth of the infor- 
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mation that Miss Durham had sent him. For in his wildest 
flights of fancy it would never have entered into his mind to 
conceive it possible that she could invent so wicked and so cruel a 
lie, nor could any motive for doing so have ever presented itself 
to him. Moreover, it seemed to him that he now understood 
her silence and the reason why his letters had remained un- 
answered. She had been too ill to write; this horrible disease 
had attacked her no doubt immediately after he had left her. 
She had been too unwell to come at his summons to wish 
him farewell. This, of course, was the reason why he had 
waited in vain for her at the Junction, where he had told her to 
meet him—either she had not been well enough to go out and 
had never received his letter at all from Antonio, or else she had 
made an unavailing effort to do as he bade her, and iilness had 
forced her to relinquish the attempt in despair. It seemed all 
clear as daylight to him now, all the torturing doubts and un- 
certainties he had endured were at an end. If she had ever 
seen his letters she had been too ill to answer them—too ill even 
perhaps to read them. Remembering those letters of miserable 
reproach, in which he had upbraided her for her forgetfulness 
and cruelty, he earnestly hoped that she had never seen them. 

A horrible remorse overwhelmed him. Why had he not 
made it his business to see her before he left England? Why 
had he not braved his uncle’s decree and insisted upon deferring 
their departure until he could have left his young wife with a 
clear conscience and a light heart ? 

When he began to think over what must really have happened 
to her, of how she had been too probably in total ignorance of 
his movements, and of the horrible construction which she must 
doubtless have put upon his disappearance ; when he pictured 
to himself the tortures of mistrust which she must have suffered 
and remembered that all this had been endured in silence—a 
silence which he himself had imposed upon her—it seemed to 
him little wonder that her mental distress had so increased her 
bodily disorder that it had proved fatal to her. 

The thought of her agony on his account half maddened him! 
Why had he not gone to her boldly and claimed her for his own ? 
Why had he been afraid and ashamed to confess his marriage 
and abide by the consequences of what he had done? Why? 
Why? Oh, vain and unavailing questions ; oh, hopeless anguish 
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of self-reproach! For to-day the awful words “ Too late” had 
been written by the mighty finger of an unalterable fate across 
the wretched history of his past. 

All he could do now as he looked up at the calm blue sky 
above, was to wonder—as all.those whose dear ones have been ° 
taken from them have ever wondered—whether from that great 
Unknown into which his Madge had passed, it was permitted to 
her to look down upon him now, to see all his agony of regret, 
and to understand at last the meaning of the things which had 
parted them so cruelly. 

“If she sees me now, she will surely know all about it!” 
groaned poor Jack aloud in his misery. And then tears came to 
his relief, and he knelt down and bowed his head upon his bed 
and sobbed as if his heart was broken—as indeed it well nigh 
was. 

After a long, long time, someone came and knocked at his 
door, and the voice of his mother’s maid from without told him 
that Lady Mary was not at all well to-day and was asking for 
him. 

Red-eyed and haggard he arose from his knees and replied that 
he would come to her at once. 

In the first flush of his repentance and his wretchedness he 
told himself that he would make a clean breast of the whole 
story of his marriage at once to his mother. It seemed to him 
the least that he could do to prove his respect and affection to 
the memory of his darling. 

But when he came into Lady Mary’s room he found that she 
was far too unwell to render it safe for him to run the risk of so 
exciting an avowal. Lady Mary had had another fainting 
attack, and the maid had already sent for the doctor. She was 
lying in her bed, very weak and feeble, and almost unable to 
speak. She only held out her thin white hand to him and 
smiled when he stooped down to kiss her forehead. The room 
was darkened, and she could not perceive his altered looks, and 
it was perhaps fortunate for him that she was not strong enough 
for conversation, for he could have hardly found voice enough to 
have talked to her. 

It was the worst relapse she had had, and it was many days 
before she was well enough to resume her gentle, invalid life. 

By the time she was downstairs and able to go out again Jack 
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had come to look at things in a slightly altered aspect. To 
begin with, he had got over the first keen anguish of his grief. 

The sorrow that has never presented itself actually to our 
bodily senses is apt to fade more quickly from our minds than 
that which we have seen with our eyes. The dead that die far 
away in a distant land never seem to be so really gone from us 
as if we had stood by their dying bed, listened to their latest 
breath, and looked down in our loneliness upon their cold, sweet 
faces when all was over. 

Jack did not actually forget Madge—nor did his sorrow cease 
to make his heart ache—but imperceptibly a dull resignation to 
the inevitable took the place of the first poignancy of grief, and 
at the same time the keen edge of his remorse for his own 
conduct wore away. 

After a time it seemed to him that it would be useless and 
foolish, besides very painful to himself, to tell to his mother the 
story of his brief and perhaps ill-considered marriage. Why 
should he distress her with it—why upset her trust and con- 
fidence in himself? There was nothing now to gain for poor 
Madge—she was past all worldly advantages, and, unworthy as 
he was, there was no one but himself to be considered. 

He had, in the first shock of his loss, written to old Miss 
Durham, praying her for further particulars and dates of Madge’s 
illness and death, and begging that some remembrance of her 
might be sent to him—and he had told her openly, now that it 
could hurt no one to know it—that he was her niece’s husband. 
But this letter, by a curious fatality, never reached its destination. 
He had been unable so leave his mother’s side that day, and he 
had not liked to entrust it to a servant, and so he had asked the 
doctor, a fussy little Frenchman who had been called in to 
attend her, to put it into the post for him. 

The doctor put it into his pocket, promising faithfully to do so 
—and straightway forgot it entirely. A fortnight later he found 
it by chance still in his greatcoat pocket. He felt very sorry 
and very guilty—but by that time his patients at the Villa Beau 
Rivage had left, so there was no one to whom he could confess 
his carelessness, and after a brief moment of doubt and hesitation 
it seemed to the worthy man that on the principle of “least said, 
soonest mended ” it would be the most simple plan to put the 
letter into the fire—which he accordingly did. 
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It was no wonder therefore that Jack never received any 
answer to it—a fact which, after a time, he ceased to trouble 
himself about. 

What he did do, in consequence of the news which had 
reached him was—when his mother was getting strong again— 
to disabuse her mind concerning his supposed relations towards 
Agnes Verinder. 

He told her briefly that his engagement towards her was at an 
end, and begged her to say nothing to him about it. She was, 
of course, full of dismay, and eager to question him, but Jack 
said he could not talk about it, and went out of the room rather 
suddenly, leaving her unconsciously under the impression that 
the subject was a painful one to him to discuss, so that she not 
unnaturally, came to the conclusion that it was Agnes who had 
thrown him over. 

Agnes’s letters to her had been discretion itself. They had 
been full of affectionate anxiety and daughterly interest, but she 
never wrote about Jack in any way; so that Lady Mary seemed 
to see that Miss Verinder had had an object in this omission, 
and began to believe that she had treated Jack very badly. 


Naturally the mother was angry with the girl who had so 
behaved to her son. She wrote her own version of the business 
to Lord Castlemere, full of indignation against the “ heartless 
coquette” who had trifled with her boy’s feelings, and she also 
indited a somewhat curt note to Miss Verinder herself. 


“My poor boy has only just told me,” she wrote, “that his 
engagement to you has been at an end for some time; this 
accounts, of course, for the unhappy and altered looks which I 
have noticed of late in him. I leave it to your own conscience, 
Agnes, to judge whether or no you have treated him well, and 
whether you have not done foolishly in disappointing the family 
hopes which were centred upon you, to say nothing of breaking 
the heart of an excellent young man for some whim of your 
own, which I hope you may never live to repent of.” 

“Which means that she hopes I may live to repent of it,” said 
Miss Verinder to herself when she read that letter—and then 
she laughed aloud. “My dear Jack is even a greater fool than 
I thought him to be! He has done quite the honourable thing, 
and has represented me to be the jiltey and not the jiltee—it’s the 
more agreeable position of the two, lown! So now the secret 
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is out, Master Jack! and it was to back out of your engagement 
to me that you wrote the other letter which must have gone to 
the ‘Creature’! Said ‘Creature’ evidently got you into her 
clutches again! Well, the play is not played out yet, and if 
‘Creature’ thinks she is going to marry you when you come 
back, she will find herself very much mistaken. I can afford to 
wait perfectly, and meanwhile, waiting happens to suit me!” 
And then Miss Verinder’s horse was brought round to the door, 
and Major Lawley being announced at the same time, she went 
out quite light-heartedly for her morning ride under the. escort 
of her ever-faithful cavalier. 

After that confession to his mother, Jack had been in some 
ways happier—having never loved Agnes Verinder, he shrank 
for the time with absolute repulsion from the very thought of 
her ; and the remembrance that for a moment he could ever have 
put her into the place that had been filled by his lost darling, was 
horrible to him. He told himself in those days that he could 
never marry, but would devote himself solely and entirely to his 
mother for the rest of her life. 

He readily fell in with her wish to remain abroad for a much 
longer time than had been originally intended. Her health 
gradually but steadily improved, and she began to imagine that 
it was owing to her foreign travels that she was regaining her 
strength of body and her peace of mind—whereas it was due no 
doubt to Time, the great healer of all our sorrows, that the poor 
lady was slowly recovering from the shock and the sorrow of her 
husband’s sudden death, which had been the primary cause of all 
the bodily sufferings she had undergone. 

Time, too, began to work his accustomed effects upon Jack 
Ludlow also—Time and change of scene, that other soothing 
influence of suffering humanity. 

Lady Mary’s nature was not altered, it had only been in 
abeyance. With reviving health and spirits there came a corre- 
sponding return to her habitual tastes and pleasures. The 
mother and son passed long months in Rome, in Naples, and 
subsequently in Vienna, and needless to say that in each of 
these cities Lady Mary Ludlow was furnished with the very best 
introductions. Society opened its arms to her gladly, and in 
foreign and Ambassadorial circles she found a new zest, and 
many hitherto untasted pleasures. In the summer months they 
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retired to mountain scenery, or else to the princely castles of 
their Italian or Austrian acquaintances. 

Jack, though he was somewhat graver and older than of old, 
entered into it all with the natural enthusiasm of his age. He 
gave up the joys of the hunting-field, and the grouse and the 
pheasants of his native land, with scarcely a pang, since he soon 
found that it was possible to enjoy both hunting and shooting of 
a hardly less exciting kind upon the forests and plains of Central 
Europe, and he unfeignedly delighted in the society of the new 
friends they made abroad. He found out also that he could ride 
and shoot and dance—aye, that he could even flirt, and enter very 
thoroughly still into each and all of these pastimes—although all 
the time the winter snows and summer dews were falling silently 
day by day—as he believed—upon that far-away grave in an 
English Churchyard. And let it not be thought that he was 
heartless in this—only a little bit selfish perhaps— and very 
human in his faults and shortcomings. 

Lord Castlemere frequently joined them abroad. At first he 
was full of consideration and kindness concerning Jack’s ruptured 
engagement—he pitied him extremely, forbore to speak to him 
on the painful subject, and treated him with quite a paternal 
affection and tenderness. 

But as time went on his old ambitions awoke again, and his 
old impatience rose up anew. 

“Has he met no one abroad to whom he could take a fancy ?” 
he inquired one day of his sister-in-law. ‘“ He must have got 
over that old affair by now. Has he seen no one else ?” 

Lady Mary was forced to confess that he had not. 

“It begins to trouble me very much, Mary, that the boy doesn’t 
find a wife,” Lord Castlemere said presently. “The title, as you 
know, becomes extinct if he does not marry and have a son.” 

They were walking in a terraced garden above the lake of 
Geneva, in front of a charming country residence which Lady 
Mary had rented for a couple of months, it was now the end of 
June and her tenancy had nearly come to an end. 

“ Have you ever found out what really happened about Agnes 
Verinder ?” asked Lord Castlemere presently. 

“Never. Jack has never told me a single word about it. If I 
have broached the subject he has shut me up at once and 
changed the conversation. I think it very strange ¢ 
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“ So do I, especially as the girl is not married yet, and, as far 
as I can learn, has no prospect of being so. I believe he might 
have her now if he tried.” 

Lady Mary looked up quickly. 

“T could not wish it if she has behaved badly to him.” 

“Well, we have no proof that she did. It may have been in 
a great measure his own fault.” 

Lady Mary walked on silently for some moments. 

“It is very strange,” she said once more, “that I have never 
been able to make out what did happen.” 

“It’s my belief the girl is hankering after him still,” persisted 
her brother-in law. 

“What makes you say so?” 

“Because I met her in the Oaks Grove lane the other day. 
She was riding, and I was driving the dog-cart. I should have 
passed her, of course, with a bow, but she reined in her horse and 
I was obliged to stop—the lane is narrow, you know. And then 
she asked after you.” 

“Fos?” 

“She looked quite sad and melancholy—and devilish hand- 
some too, the jade! And after I had told her how you were and 
where you were, she lowered her eyes and began playing with 
her horse’s mane, and just as I was thinking of going on, she 
jerked out quite nervously : 

“¢ And—Jack? How is Jack, Lord Castlemere ?’ 

“ And you should have seen her eager face when I told her all 
I could about him—and at last she asked if he was going to be 
married—she did, upon my soul! And when I said not that I 
knew of, but that I heartily wished he would do so soon, she 
turned her face away and drew a deep sigh, and I could see her 
lips tremble, and if I could only have caught a sight of her eyes, 
I am certain there were tears in them! It’s my belief that girl 
bitterly repents what she has done and would give her soul to 
win our Jack back. And where could we find a more suitable 
wife for him—where, Mary ?” 

Lady Mary pondered deeply. The old ambitions, ‘fired by 
Lord Castlemere’s words, the old desire to see her grandson ere 
she died, and to know that the old race would be carried on by 
her son’s child, awoke in her once more; and at the same time 
was rekindled again within her, the old partiality for the beau- 
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tiful girl whom ever since her boy was at Eton she had chosen 
out of the whole world in her own mind to be his wife. Lord 
Castlemere was right. Beauty, wealth, birth, and talent, all 
seemed to her to be united in Agnes Verinder. Where could 
she find for her boy a wife more worthy of him? Was it indeed 
possible that with care and judicious management she might still 
be won by him? 

The very thought of it fired her blood anew. 

“Do you indeed think it would be possible?” she said below 
her breath. 

“What are you going to do when you leave this place ?” asked 
Lord Castlemere. 

“We have not made any plans. We have some invitations 
to stay with friends in the Tyrol. I do not know yet whether 
Jack will care to accept them.” 

“Why not come home? You are quite well and strong now, 
and you cannot go on wandering about Europe for ever. Come 
home and stay at Castle Regis, and let us see what we can do 
together, towards patching up this broken match again.” 

“But surely Agnes will be in London at this time of the 
year?” 

“No, by good luck she is at home. I hear that Mrs. George 
Verinder has lost her father, so she has not taken a house in 
Town for the season this year. Agnes is at Deep Deane.” 

Talking over a project is pretty certain to strengthen and 
determine one’s resolution to carry it out. Lord Castlemere, 
who at first had only thrown out a tentative feeler on the subject 
of Miss Verinder, not knowing quite how Lady Mary might 
take the suggestion, now grew quite excited about it. The idea 
seemed to him to become every moment more feasible and more 
easy to be carried out. 

Lady Marv offered no objection to coming home. On the 
contrary she said herself that she had begun to get tired of 
moving about and of foreign hotels and foreign life. Once or 
twice of late she had begun to think she would like to settle 
down again in her own country, and as Northerly Park was let, 
there would not be the painful associations of her married home 
to be faced. 

If Jack did not mind she would come back to Castle Regis at 
the end of the month. 
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“There would be something to come home for too,” she added 
with animation, the old instincts of managing and moulding her 
son after her own fancies and desires awaking in her again. “ If 
only we can induce these tiresome young people to make up 
their differences, you and I, dear brother, will be able to finish 
our lives in peace.” 

Jack, when consulted, said he was quite willing to go home, 
and so the matter was settled. 


(To be continued.) 





DEATH AND LILIES. 


Death and Lilies. 


A plot of lilies swaying to and fro, 
A plot of garden lilies all a-blow, 

With dewy faces drinking in the light: 
Behold my stainless lilies how they grow— 
Had ever earthly field so fair a show ? 

Like summer seas of scented foam and white. 
What’s this? A shadow on their virgin snow— 
Whence comest thou, dread harbinger of woe, 

With chilly breath my winsome blooms to blight ? 
Alas! my shining lilies are laid low, 

Well! flowers must fade, and human tears must flow, 


The brightest sun must set—then comes the night. 


E, 





